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THE WEEK. 


THERE are persistent rumours that Russiais taking 
steps to ascertain Japan’s terms of peace, but there is 
no definite news. The congress of delegates from 
zemstvos and municipal councils was held at Moscow 
on Tuesday, although it had been forbidden by the 
Government. The Moscow Governor-General per- 
suaded the St. Petersburg authorities not to use 
violence to disperse it. The congress, attended by 
Conservatives and Liberals, agreed unanimously in 
demanding a National Assembly to decide whether the 
war was to continue. The Novoe Vremya says that the 
continuance of the war will only be due to Japan's 
pretensions to impose inadmissible terms of peace. 





THE quarrel between Norway and Sweden has 
reached a dramatic but not unexpected end. The 
Norwegian Storthing adopted a resolution on Wednes- 
day declaring the union with Sweden under one King to 
be dissolved, and affirming that in consequence King 
Oscar has ceased to act as King of Norway. The 
resolution, which was adopted unanimously, stated 
that the King had declared himself unable to estab- 
lish a new Government for the country in place 
of the Ministry, which had resigned because the 
King had vetoed its Act creating a separate 
consular service. The Storthing has called upon the 
retiring Ministers to act as a provisional Government; it 
has communicated this decision to King Oscar in a 
pacific message, in which it invites him to co-operate 
in placing a prince of his house upon the throne. King 
Oscar has replied with a protest against the method of 
the Storthing’s action. There is no doubt that the 
Storthing represents the people of Norway, and the 
Times published on Thursday an interesting article ex- 
plaining how the Norwegian Conservatives who had 
struggled hard to discourage provocative movements 
in Norway had been driven by the dilatory and dis- 
appointing answers of Sweden to support the demands 
of the Liberals. 


Tue King of Spain must have wished that the rain 
would depart to his own country during the first days 
of his visit here, but no doubt he accepted it as local 
colour. At any rate he appears to have suffered it 
gladly, and is said to have shown a thorough enjoy- 
ment of all the various entertainments provided for 
him. He has visited Westminster Cathedral, where 
he was received with all the pomp due to His Most 
Catholic Majesty ; and also Westminster Abbey, where 
he was also welcomed. He has been to the Naval and 
Military Tournament, where he was delighted with the 
jumping of the horses; and to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, where, unfortunately, no entertainment was pro- 
ceeding. On Wednesday morning he went to Bond-street 
in a motor-car, and while he was in a shop his motor- 
car caught fire, so that he had to drive back in another 
which had followed him carrying some detectives in 
plain clothes. He then made a progress to the City 
and lunched, after a splendid reception, at the Guild- 
hall, where, in a graceful speech, he expressed the hope 
of a perfect and everlasting understanding between 
England and Spain. Theenthusiastic greetings which the 
King has received from crowds of Londoners in literally 
the most damping conditions ought to assure him that 
the hope is also entertained by the English people. 

M. Detcasse has resigned the Foreign Office, 
which he has held for seven years, and his resigna- 








tion has been accepted. His retirement will be much 
regretted in this country, where he had won a repu- 
tation for prudent and peaceful diplomacy. His fall is 
due to the serious hitch in his Morocco policy and a 
disagreement between himself and his colleagues about 
the manner in which it should be handled. He is 
blamed for not having taken adequate precautions to 
prevent an unfriendly interference by Germany 
in the affairs of Morocco. Germany has now 
instigated the Sultan to demand a European 
Conference, which would, of course, be likely to 
be a serious obstruction to French policy. Our own 
duty, of course, is to refuse to join in such a conference 
unless France wishes it. It is understood that it is a 
difference of opinion between the late Foreign Minister 
and his colleagues as to how France should act in this 
emergency that has been the cause of M. Delcassé’s 
resignation. The Manchester Guardian suggests that 
France should extend the commercial clauses of the 
agreement into a perpetual guarantee of all existing 
commercial rights, and the Morning Post thinks that 
France will find it necessary to supplement her 
agreement with us by an agreement with Germany. 
M. Rouvier is taking charge temporarily of the Foreign 
Office. M. Delcassé’s resignation comes at the same 
moment as the elevation of Count Bilow to the rank 
of Prince, a dramatic but not very prudent recognition 
by the Kaiser of the success of his intervention in 
Morocco. Certainly German diplomacy had found a 
very formidable antagonist in the Minister who had 
conserved and built up French power and influence in 
Europe and in North-West Africa. And no individual 
has had more reason to regret the catastrophe of the 
Russian fleet than the Minister whose policy was bound 
to depend in some degree on the respect in which 
Germany held her powerful neighbour. 





Durinc the past week the French Chamber has 
been discussing the ninth article of the bill for the 
separation of Church and State. The article provides 
for pensions to the disestablished clergy, the con- 
ditions being that no priest is entitled to a life-pen- 
sion who has not been discharging ecclesiastical 
functions for at least twenty-five years, the pension in 
no case to exceed 1,200 francs or half the existing 
salary. All other ecclesiastics were to receive small 
pensions, diminishing year by year until they expired at 
the end offour years. This very moderate compensa- 
tion was opposed as excessive by the Revolutionary 
Socialists and some of the Radical Socialists, 
but their amendment was rejected by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, which included M. Jaurés. The case for 
the pensions was tersely put by M. Briand, the reporter 
of the bill, who claimed that the priests as citizens who 
had chosen an official profession on the faith of a con- 
tract (the Concordat) which, having lasted for a century, 
they were justified in supposing to be durable, were 
entitled to compensation. The scale of compensation 
was, indeed, the subject of amendments designed to give 
it amore liberal character. One of these, for instance, 
proposed to abolish the qualifying minimum of twenty- 
five years’ service in favour of pensions proportional to 
different terms of years; but this amendment was lost 
by a small majority. There is, however, evidence of a 
general disposition to act with generosity. 





Mr. BAtFour is to be congratulated on his good 
fortune in recovering from his illness in time to meet 
the Conservatives who had come from all parts of the 
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country to do him honour. Not only was he well 
enough to speak, but he was well enough to make a 
speech that lasted nearly an hour after he had stood for 
three-quarters of an hour to receive addresses from his 
admirers. Mr. Balfour, after a grateful reference to 
this enthusiasm, attacked his opponents as a party 
without a programme, and only concerned to achieve 
office. He stigmatised the scene in the House of Com- 
monsasunparalleled. Asforthe solidarity of the Unionist 
Party, were not Unionists too ready to magnify their 
differences? There never had been universal agree- 
ment among Conservatives on economic questions, and 
there was no reason why his own demand should 
alienate anybody. All that he asked was that the fiscal 
question should be submitted to a free conference of 
the whole empire and that judgment should be sus- 
pended until that conference had been held. The 
question of Colonial Preferences was even more 
important than Retaliation. As for the contentions 
over the two elections, it was obvious that the 
Edinburgh stipulations were conditional on a Unionist 
victory at the next election. If the Liberals won it, the 
Unionists would be faced with a new situation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLA!N spoke at St. Helens on Saturday. 
His speech was awaited with some curiosity for the 
light it was expected to throw on the relations between 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour. The first part of 
the speech was occupied entirely with the repetition of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s earlier attacks on Cobden and Free 
Trade. His leading idea was that Protection would 
increase employment. ‘‘ Give me the power to give you 
more employment and everything will follow. It will 
be easy enough then for your employers to give you 
higher wages ; it will be easy enough then to promise 
all the legislation which is intended to raise the 
standard of your life.” There was nothing new in this 
part of the speech or in Mr. Chamberlain’s treatment 
of the subject of a self-contained empire. More im- 
portant was his interpretation of Mr. Balfour's position. 
‘* We have now from his lips a clear exposition of official 
policy at the next election. I do not think even Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman will be able to misunder- 
stand it. What did Mr. Balfour say? He said last 
night tariff reform will be the most important part of 
the Unionist policy. He said Colonial Preference is the 
most important part of tariff reform. He said Colonial 
Preference will therefore be the first item in the future 
Unionist programme. Then he asked, through that 
great audience, that the question which, as he truly 
says, touches the whole of the Empire should be referred 
to the conference representing the whole Empire. He 
urged, lastly, that the conference should be absolutely 
free, and he asked that all who were represented at that 
conference—the motherland as well as the colonies— 
should be free afterwards to consider and to deal with 
the results, whatever they may be. Here is the official 
programme, to which I most heartily subscribe.” The 
speech was accepted as a satisfactory proof that the 
two Unionist leaders were reconciled by the Dazly 
Telegraph and the Morning Post. 





Tue ambiguities of Mr. Balfour’s position concern 
the action the Government mean to take about the 
Lolonial Conference (the automatic conference, to give 
it the term Mr. Balfour invented and Lord Lansdowne 
repudiated) and their attitude to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy. The Duke of Devonshire raised a debate in 
the Lords on Monday which added some new light on 
both these subjects. He showed first of all that the 
responsibility for summoning the next conference be- 
longs entirely to the Colonial Secretary, and that the 
conference does not meet automatically ; and he 
refused to believe that Mr. Balfour could enter- 
tain the idea of summoning that conference 
and empowering it to discuss fiscal relations after 
his speech at Edinburgh. Lord Lansdowne, in 


reply, said it would be wrong for the Government to 
make the conclusions of such a conference the ground 
for an appeal to the country; that the Government 
could not refuse to let the conference be held if the 
colonists wanted it; but that, as a matter of fact, it 
was extremely unlikely that the colonists would want 
to hold a conference on the eve of an election. The 
Duke of Devonshire had challenged Mr. Chamberlain’s 
interpretation of Mr. Balfour, and Lord Lansdowne 
replied by saying he could not see any difference. As 
Mr. Chamberlain had said that Free Traders must 
leave the party, this statement by Lord Lans- 
downe brought Lord James of Hereford to his 
feet with a sad but resolute speech foreshadowing his 
secession. The Lord Chancellor protested against the 
practice of judging the Government by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speeches, and the debate ended with a singularly 
powerful speech from Lord Rosebery, who reviewed 
the new situation and pointed out how disastrous it 
would be to make the colonies believe that the only 
party that cared for their interests was the party that 
was marching tocertain disaster. Something has been 
done during the last week to counteract this impression 
by the formation of an informal Colonial group in the 
Liberal Party, which has begun by expressing a strong 
opinion of the value of conferences. 

Tue sequel to this debate was the debate that 
occurred in the House of Commons on Wednesday on 
the motion for adjournment. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, steering his way through blocking 
motions, pointed the moral of the speeches of Mr. 
3alfour and Mr. Chamberlain, and showed that they 
meant that the Government’s policy was the taxation 
of food. Mr. Balfour, replying, repudiated the idea 
that he was to be judged by Mr. Chamberlain’s inter- 
pretation of his speech. Sir Charles Dilke, in a telling 
speech, showed that the Government, after declaring 
themselves against the taxation of raw material, now 
proposed a ‘‘ free and unfettered Conference.” Mr. 
Arthur Elliot made a strong appeal to the Govern- 
ment to have done with ambiguities, and he ended 
with a warning that thousands of Unionists 
were determined to fight against Protection. Mr. 
Winston Churchill appealed to the Unionist Free 
Traders to reconsider their position in the light of the 
events of the last few days, and Lord Hugh Cecil, in 
reply, said that the Unionist Free Traders were going 
to stick to their party and continue their opposition 
to his right hon. friend until not one bit of his jerry- 
built structure remained standing. He was not going 
to leave his party at the bidding of Mr. Chamberlain, 
who was in his origin only an alien immigrant. Mr. 
Asquith asked for a plain answer to the question 
whether Colonial Preference was or was not the first 
item in the Unionist programme. The answer came, 
but not from the Government, Mr. Chamberlain declar- 
ing, ‘* From the beginning of this matter, I believe that 
the Prime Minister and myself in all essentials have 
stood exactly upon the same platform.” Mr. Ritchie 
followed with an attempt tc answer Mr. Chamberlain’s 
contention, but he was driven to laying stress on the 
promise of the two elections, which, as Mr. Balfour 
has since said, is only binding if the Government 
win the next election. Mr. Bowles summed up 
the situation admirably with a quotation from 
Alice in Wonderland: ‘*When I use a word,” said 
Humpty Dumpty, “it means exactly what I choose 
it to mean—neither more nor less.” ‘‘ The question is,” 
said Alice, ‘‘ whether you can make a word mean two 
different things.” ‘‘ The question is,” said Humpty 
Dumpty, ‘‘ who is to be master?” Mr. Balfour can make 
a word mean a thousand things, but Wednesday’s 
debate shows that Mr. Chamberlain is master, 

THERE was a most satisfactory debate in the 
House of Lords on Friday in last week on the subject 
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of the Afghan Treaty. The debate was initiated by 
Lord Newton, who complained that it was impossible 
for us in the position in which the treaty placed us 
to carry out our promise to defend Afghanistan. That 
country was a sealed country to us and treated us 
with great inhospitality. We had the right to demand 
a Resident, and also telegraphs and railways, which 
would enable us to learn what was going on and to act 
promptly. This view was strongly combated by Lord 
Ripon, who was Viceroy at the time of the agreement 
with the Ameer’s father. Lord Ripon said the right 
policy was not to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Afghanistan but to enter into a clear understanding with 
the Ameer to the effect that we should not admit 
the right of any foreign Power to interfere, and that 
we should help him if he were attacked while he followed 
our advice. This was the effect of the treaty of 1880, 
and the new treaty merely renewed it. Experience 
had shown that the Afghans bitterly resented the inno- 
vations Lord Newton wanted. Lord Lansdowne ex- 
pressed his entire agreement with Lord Ripon. It was 
true that various Viceroys would have liked to extend 
the agreement in some particulars, but we should all 
be content with a less satisfactory state of things 
cordially accepted by the Ameer rather than attempt a 
much more satisfactory and completely developed 
arrangement forced upon them by coercion of any kind. 
It is evident that there was a real risk of trouble, and 
that it was only averted because the stronger forces in 
the Cabinet resisted the attempts to overthrow the 
wise policy of former Liberal Governments. 





Tue City is beginning to concern itself about 
public finance. On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Edgar 
Speyer read to a very representative meeting of the 
Institute of Bankers a paper on **Some Aspects of 
National Finance,” in which, after a careful analysis 
of the situation, he declared that ‘‘ a reorganisation of 
the finances of the country is imperative” and that 
‘the guiding principle of such reorganisation should be 
to check extravagance by higher taxation of luxuries, 
to diminish our debt, and to reduce our expenditure.” 
We do not agree with all the arguments and proposals 
advanced by Mr. Speyer; but his diagnosis of the 
principal evils could hardly be improved. The com- 
parison of the floating debt to a floating mine was 
especially felicitous, and his opinion (confirmed by that 
of Mr. Felix Schuster and other speakers) that the 
efficacy of the Sinking Fund should be immediately 
restored will help to bring about Parliamentary action 
to that end. Mr. Speyer denounced the policy of con- 
tracting loans for armaments in time of peace. These 
extraordinary Budgets, as he said, ‘‘ have been allowed 
to exist and nullify the beneficial action of the 
Sinking Fund in reducing the National Debt, which in 
reality has not been reduced at all since the war.” Mr. 
Speyer accepted the proposal for a further graduation 
of the income-tax by differential rates up to £2,000, 
and suggested an addition to the inhabited-house duty 
on the large and luxurious mansions which are being 
everywhere built by persons who have more money 
than they know what to do with. 





THERE appeared in the Zimes of Wednesday last 
a letter from Mr. Thackeray Turner, the secretary of 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
protesting against a proposal to build new flying but- 
tresses on the north side of the nave of York Minster. 
Flying buttresses were no doubt originally intended to 
be placed there, but it was also intended to vault the 
nave with stone. This was not done, probably because 
the span of the nave is so wide and the pillars so thin 
that a stone vault would have been unsafe. In any case 
a wooden vault, shaped to imitate a stone one, was 
erected, and the flying buttresses were left out. There 
is certainly no possible reason why they should now be 
put in. So far from adding to the stability of the 


building, the walls will have to be braced, Mr. Turner 
tells us, to withstand their inward thrust. If the 
original builders were here to give us the buttresses 
they designed it might be better to have them; but 
the modern restoring architect is not often happy in 
his conjectural emendations, and the chances are that 
the buttresses, if they ever appear, will be not only 
useless but ugly. The interior of the Minster has 
already been defaced by one of the ugliest reredoses in 
Christendom. It would be a waste of voluntary con- 
tributions, as Mr. Turner says, to spend them upon 
defacing the exterior. 


Tue sale of the Tweedmouth Collection was re- 
markable for the high prices given for pictures of the 
English school, and particularly for the Raeburns. A 
portrait of Raeburn’s wife, sold in 1878 for 610 gs., 
fetched the enormous price of 8,700 gs. A portrait of 
Raeburn himself, sold in 1887 for 510 gs., fetched 
4,500 gs. A portrait by Raeburn of Mrs. Lucy Oswald, 
to whom Burns wrote a poem, which sold for 200 gs. 
in 1887, went tor 3,600 gs. There is no doubt that 
these prices are the result of an arbitrary craze. 
Raeburn was an admirable, though somewhat prosaic, 
artist; but he was not a Rembrandt, and since you 
can buy a good Rembrandt for £8,000 you ought to 
be able to buy the best Raeburn, if buyers had 
any sense of proportion, for less than half. that 
sum. If Raeburns are bought at such prices 
for an investment the investment is likely sooner or 
later to prove a very poor one. At the same sale a 
whole length portrait by Reynolds, of Margaret, 
daughter of the first Duke of Leinster, sold for 6,600 
gs.; while the picture called ‘‘ Simplicity,” fetched 
2,000 gs.,a price obtained no doubt by its subject 
rather than its merits. Morland’s ‘‘ Dancing Dogs” 
fetched 4,000 gs., which is said to be a record price for 
a Morland, and ought to remain one. A half length 
of a lady by Hoppner went for 3,750 gs., and the 
‘‘Assembly at Wanstead House,” by Hogarth, for 
2,750 gs. No doubt English pictures fetch these large 
prices because they interest rich Englishmen more than 
Italian masterpieces, but it is a pity that with so much 
money to spare they do not spend more of it on con- 
temporary English art. __ 


Tue will of Mr. G. F. Watts contains a bequest 
to the Royal Academy of such studies from nature 
made by the testator as the President might select, 
and of all his other works, with certain exceptions, to 
any provincial galleries that his executors might 
choose. Some difficulties arose over the interpretation 
of the clause, and it was finally proposed by Mrs. Watts 
that some of the works should be given to public 
galleries and that the bulk of them should be hung for 
exhibition in the gallery at Limnerslease, Mr. Watts’s 
house near, near Guildford; while the keepers of the 
National Gallery, the National Gallery of British Art, 
and the National Portrait Gallery should select works 
for public galleries. This was done and the scheme 
submitted to Mr. Justice Warrington, who has 
approved of it. One hundred and nine works are to 
be hung at Limnerslease, and the gallery will be open 
free three days a week, and for three other days on 
payment of an admission fee. Mrs. Watts having 
endowed the gallery with a fund sufficient to maintain 
it, will make it over to trustees for the benefit of the 
public, who no doubt will approve of a scheme so 
generously designed for their pleasure and education. 
It is well to have public galleries of pictures, not only 
in town, but in the country. The beautiful surround- 
ings of Compton will give an additional pleasure to 
those who take the trouble to go there to see the 
beauties of Mr. Watts’s art, and since we are apt to go 
to the ends of the earth in search of fine things while 
neglecting the fine things under our eyes, it is quite 
possible that more people will visit the pictures at 
Limnerslease than if they were in London. 
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OUR DUTY IN THE FAR EAST. 


ORD LANSDOWNE said last week that the 
Anglo-Japanese Agreement had been a potent 
influence for peace. It was a daring claim to make on 
the morrow of the annihilation of a fleet and the first 
great sea battle of modern times. A good many who 
approved of the treaty itself will think his rather a 
strained reading of the facts. How far it is a reading 
that facts will justify will depend on the use to which the 
treaty is put, not merely two years hence, but at this 
moment. There is a general opinion in Europe that it 
is desirable that the war should be brought to an end, 
and there are rumours, more circumstantial than these 
rumours usually have been,that the Russian Government 
is taking steps to ascertain Japan’s terms of peace. Ad- 
mirable homilies pointing inevitable morals with un- 
answerable arguments are addressed to the Russian 
Government, showing beyond a possibility of dispute 
how important it is not to prolong a forlorn war. 
Now, peace depends on the temper of the Russians 
and the temper of the Japanese. The Russian Govern- 
ment, confronted with a desperate record of defeats, 
doubtful of its position at home, has only one reason 
for going on with the war, the reason that even 
more disasters are the less bitter and less dangerous 
alternative to peace. Russia's allies are urging upon 
her that scarcely anything can be worse than peace. 
Now, everybody knows that it is conceivable that Japan 
may impose terms of peace which would be so hard 
that it would be as easy for Russia to continue the 
war as it would be for her to assent to those conditions. 
If Russia is being urged to make peace by France, what 
is Japan being urged to do by England ? 

Various views may be taken of the alliance with 
Japan. Some persons may say that it was directed 
solely against Russia, and that therefore the more 
Russia suffers the better we should be pleased. Others 
may say that it was directed solely to advance Japan, 
and that the only thing to be considered in discussing 
peace is the maximum advantage Japan can derive 
from it. Neither of these views is consistent with the 
text of the treaty itself, for it begins thus: ‘ The 
Governments of Great Britain and Japan, actuated solely 
by a desire to maintain the s/a/us guo and general peace 
in the extreme East, being, moreover, specially interested 
in maintaining the independence and territorial integrity 
of the Empire of China and the Empire of Korea, and 
in securing equal opportunities in those countries for the 
commerce and industry of all nations, hereby agree as 
follows.” In this preamble the motives of the alliance 
are set out clearly. No terms of peace are likely to be 
considered which would not release China and Korea 
from Russian aggression. The chief danger to the 
integrity of one of these two empires will come in 
future from one of the protecting allies. But terms of 
peace may be thought of which would do more than 
push Russia out of this region, which would, in fact, 
exact a large indemnity, and it may happen that that 
demand will postpone peace. How should we behave in 
that contingency? How should we behave if Japan 
insisted on terms which not merely the Russian Govern- 
ment but the Russian Liberals and the Russian popu- 
lar meetings thought intolerable? This contingency is 
not a remote one. If the question of peace and war is 
going at last to be submitted to a national assembly, 


as Nicholas’s ancestors submitted 











it in the earlier 
centuries, it will clearly make no little difference 
whether the advocates of war can find in the exorbitant 
terms of the conqueror a means to overwhelm the 
strong movement for peace. The answer seems 
to us to be simple. Our own interest is not served, it 
is positively injured, by the damage done to Russia 
when that damage seriously affects the balance of 
power. Even from this standpoint we have every 
reason to regret to see Russia reduced to a position in 
which Germany ceases toconsider her. And, interests 
apart, we ought to act on the obligations which the 
treaty creates as a treaty for preserving the general 
peace. It is under that treaty not merely our right but 
our duty most firmly to discourage Japan from asking ex- 
cessive terms, excessive not in relation to the general 
standards of plunder after victory but excessive in 
relation to the objects for which the alliance was made. 
The alliance of 1902 imposed on us certain obligations 
to the rest of the world, and if, now that the object of 
that alliance has been effected and the principles it was 
formed to protect have been vindicated, we do not do 
everything in our power to restore peace we shall be 
under a grave responsibility. The war is inflicting 
serious injury all over the world, and if we do 
not put the strongest pressure on Japan to forego 
the satisfaction of wringing so many millions out of 
Russia’s trampled peasants rather than prolong the war, 
we shall be failing in our duty to Europe and also to our 
ally. France has dealt frankly with Russia ; let us be 
equally frank with our ally. Russia has reasons for 
listening respectfully to France; Japan wants some- 
thing from us in the renewal of the treaty. The right 
way to promote peace is to take advantage of all the 
opportunities which arise from the friendship between 
England and France and the obligations of Russia to 
France and of Japan to England. Is our Government 
doing its part in these negotiations ? 

Lord Lansdowne was not merely retrospective in 
his speech ; he went on to consider the future. It is 
safe to say that if he had not usually been much more 
careful than he showed himself in his reference to the 
extension of our alliance, his career as Foreign Minister 
would not have been much more successful than his 
direction of the War Office. Two circumstances ought 
to have kept him silent on the subject. One is the 
state of Europe ; the other the state of the Government. 
Nothing could be more destructive of theinfluence we wish 
to exercise in European diplomacy than to suggest 
at this moment that we are going to develop our 
alliance with Japan from an instrument directed against 
the aggression of a European Power into an instru- 
ment for use against the aggression of any European 
Power, the aggression in both cases being interpreted 
by us. And nothing could be more certain, even to a 
more sanguine man than Lord Lansdowne, than that 
the decisions on which he touched will concern not 
his Government but his successors. Under these 
conditions it was neither prudent nor fair to try at 
this stage to raise a question to which other 
Statesmen will have to find the answer and 
to which the answer will be given at a time 
when the circumstances may be very different from the 
circumstances to-day. Lord Lansdowne’s remarks 
were based on an expression by Sir Edward Grey of 
the opinion that the Anglo-Japanese Agreement would 
be maintained by the next Government. That is a 
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statement which will cause no surprise. For one 
thing, when an agreement has been made, even those 
who thought it unwise to make it may often conclude 
that it would do more harm than good not to resume 
it. For another, the Japanese Agreement was not in- 
consistent with the policy of the last Liberal Govern- 
ment, though many Liberals thought it a mistaken 
development of that policy. Amid a good deal of 
Tory criticism, the last Liberal Government took the 
initiative in 1894 of abolishing the jurisdiction of British 
Courts in Japan and treating Japan as a country 
capable of seeing justice done to strangers. It also 
stood aside when the other Powers obliged Japan to 
forfeit some of her conquests in the war with China. 
We have always thought the alliance an unwise deve- 
lopment of this policy of friendliness with Japan, but 
the next Government has to deal with the facts created 
by it. Only it would be far less disastrous to refuse 
to renew the treaty than to renew it under conditions 
which would make us liable to go to war for interests 
that are not even indirectly ours and embarrass our 
relations with Europe. 





MR. BALFOUR UNDER MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
FLAG. 
OR some months the Unionist Party has been led 
by two men walking on thin ice. Those leaders 
are still on thin ice, but they are now arm-in-arm. That 
is the meaning of the speeches of the last week. It 
has taken everyone a long time to find out what exactly 
was Mr. Balfour’s position. That is partly because 
Mr. Balfour has a genius for plausible ambiguity, 
partly because in this case ambiguity was not 
mere art or artifice but the expression of Mr, 
Balfour’s own state of mind, partly because it has 
generally happened that when a situation arose in 
which it seemed that he would be obliged to give a 
direct answer to a direct question, some fortunate acci- 
dent—a foreign crisis or a disabling illness—has inter- 
vened to rescue him. Whatever the reason, it is 
undeniable that Mr. Balfour’s position has been in- 
terpreted in the most opposite senses by persons who were 
giving him an equally loyal support. The Free Traders 
found the real Mr. Balfour in the declaration that 
he was not a Protectionist, because the motive of the 
Protectionist is the wish to raise the price of the native 
product. The Protectionists found the real Mr. Bal- 
four in the complementary sentence that a man might 
not be a Protectionist and yet do something which 
would externally have the effect/of Protection, from 
some motive other than the Protectionist motive, 
such as a desire to bind the Empire together. 
Each side chivalrously defended Mr. Balfour’s in- 
sincerity from the attacks of the other. Each side 
complained of the disloyalty of the other. All the time 
Mr. Balfour exhorted the party to hold together and to 
keep him in office in order to save the Empire from the 
irresponsible statesmen who were waiting to tear it 
in pieces. Two minorities combined to govern the 
House of Commons on the assumption that one or 
other of them was deceived by their common leader. 
And the longer this curious situation lasted the more 
loudly did everyone praise Mr. Balfour’s incomparable 
strategy, which had smothered civil war in his own 
party and foiled all the attacks of his opponents. 
This situation has come to an end with the events 
of the last ten days. If Mr. Balfour is still obscure to 


some of his followers, it isthey who are to blame. Mr. 
Balfour spoke on Friday in last week, Mr. Chamberlain 
on Saturday, Lord Lansdowne on Monday, and Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain on Wednesday. A 
special importance attached to these speeches from the 
fact that they followed closely after the negotia- 
tions between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain. The one difficulty in Mr. Balfour’s position 
has been Mr. Chamberlain’s undisguised impa- 
tience tor dissolution—an impatience that was liable to 
become a serious embarrassment. It was difficult to 
reconcile what appeared to be Mr. Chamberlain’s 
interest in an early election with what appeared to be 
Mr. Balfour’s plans for outliving the crisis in his party. 
But when the two leaders were known to be in consul- 
tation, their organs in the Press were confident that 
this difficulty would disappear and that the Unionist 
Party would be reunited. This confidence does not 
seem to have been misplaced. Mr. Chamberlain has 
promised his support to keep the Government 
in office for the rest of the Session, if it 
is desired. Mr. Balfour has agreed to make 
fiscal reform the party programme. This is 
the only construction to be put on these several 
speeches. Mr. Balfour madea speech in which he said 
that Colonial Preference was the most important 
branch of fiscal reform, and described fiscal reform as 
a policy which the Unionist Party had in its charge. 
Mr. Chamberlain spoke the next day and hailed Mr. 
Balfour as his leader on the ground that he had said 
that tariff reform would be the most important part 
of Unionist policy, and that Colonial Preference was 
the most important part of tariff reform. Lord Lans- 
downe, replying to the Duke of Devonshire on Monday, 
said that Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was taken almost 
textually from Mr. Balfour’s. Mr. Chamberlain is apt 
to give himself the benefit of the doubt in interpreting 
speeches, either his own or other people’s, but in this 
case the only difference between his interpretation and 
Mr. Balfour’s speech seems to be that he puts things 
plainly and Mr. Balfour puts them ambiguously. At 
any rate, Mr. Balfour sat silent on Wednesday while 
Mr. Chamberlain claimed him as his ally. 

It is for this that the opponents of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy have been keeping Mr. Chamberlain’s ally 
in power. Ot course, if Mr. Balfour had adopted 
this policy two years earlier he could not have 
escaped a breach with the Unionist Free Traders, 
In February, 1904, there was great excitement in 
the House of Commons. Parliament was meeting for 
the first time since the resignations of Mr. Chamber- 
lain and the Unionist Free Traders. There was a long 
debate in the House of Commons in which, for the 
first but not for the last time, efforts were made to 
discover the Government’s policy. Mr. Balfour, whose 
place on such an occasion, as Lord Lansdowne said 
last week with unconscious sarcasm, nobody 
can fill, was kept away by illness. Mr. Akers- 
Douglas, speaking as his deputy, in answer 
to an insistent question from Sir John Stir- 
ling Maxwell, said that the Government were 
opposed to any duty on raw material or food. 
Will the Government make it their policy now after 
saving we know not how many votes in a critical 
division by that answer, to propose to the country a 
fiscal conference on the understanding that raw 
material and food are not to be taxed? Not at all. 
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If any Free Traders complain they must be 
made to understand that when the spokesman 
of the Government said that the Government were 
opposed to any taxation on raw material or food, his 
words had no reference to the policy the Government 
would adopt at the next election. Their mistake all 
through has been that they are like the plain men 
whom the Duke of Devonshire mentioned, who do not 
weigh too carefully the language of Ministers,or confine 
themselves to the letter of a promise. They found a 
sedative for their apprehensions in Mr. Balfour’s 
promise, or assurance, or prediction—we do not quite 
know in which category it is now placed—that 
there would have to be an election before and after 
the Conference. They forgot that Mr. Balfour was 
only speaking of immediate policy, and that if, as was 
morally certain, he lost the next election, promises 
and predictions would disappear. It is these and 
similar declarations, of which Lord Rosebery said 
justly in his brilliant speech on Monday that it was 
difficult to characterise them within the ordinary 
courtesies of debate, that have enabled a Protectionist 
Government to promote and prepare a Protectionist 
agitation while living on the support of Free Traders 
who believed that it was defending Free Trade. Nobody 
has any excuse any longer for such an illusion, how- 
ever strongly he may have clung toit. The Unionist 
Free Traders must make up their minds not to let Mr. 
Balfour dupe them again. The Liberals need not spend 
their wisdom in contriving means of learning what is 
Mr. Balfour’s policy. That policy is clear. It is the 
policy which Mr. Balfour’s deputy, speaking, as it was 
understood, directly on Mr. Balfour’s behalf, repudiated 
before the House of Commons last year. 





NORWAY’S NEW CAREER. 

\ E think there has been a general disposition 

to take too gloomy a view of the probable 
consequence of the dissolution of the union of Nor- 
way and Sweden. It has often been assumed that 
this event will open the doors and ports of Scandi- 
navia to the ambitions of powerful and unscrupulous 
neighbours. This fear is known to have been a con- 
siderable influence in Sweden, where nobody forgets 
how near Russia is and how steadily she has pushed 
forward her frontiers from the day when she appro- 
priated Sweden’s leadership in Northern Europe. But 
it seems to us that actual separation is less of a danger 
to the independence of Scandinavia than war or acute 
ill-will between Norway and Sweden. The process of 
dissolution is attended no doubt bya certain degree of 
irritation and unfriendliness between the two peoples, 
but the act itself has been carried out with as little 
provocation as was possible. The Storthing has called 
on the people of Norway to live on terms of peace and 
goodwill with the Swedish people, and it has invited 
King Oscar to help towards placing a prince of his own 
house on the throne of Norway. There is probably 
not nearly as much exasperation or hostility in the two 
countries as there was in 1895, when a civil war seemed 
to be within sight, or as there has been at earlier 
stages of this particular controversy. The gravest 
danger to the independence of Scandinavia would have 
been the disaffection and sense of injury of one of the 
Scandinavian peoples, and this danger was far 
more likely to arise from the effort to main- 


tain a relationship which one of the two peoples 
found irksome than from the dissolution of a relation- 
ship which was a mere dynastic alliance. The 
union between Norway and Sweden did not even create 
a common citizenship ; a Norwegian was a foreigner 
in Sweden, a Swede was a foreigner in Norway. It was 
the bond of a common crown; Norway had her own 
constitution, her own army and navy, her own tariff. 
The only difference in future will be that the King of 
Norway will not be the King of Sweden, and that 
Norway will have her own Foreign Minister and diplo- 
matic system. If the divorce had been an act of 
force or passion, leaving vindictive memories, the out- 
look would have been alarming ; but everything points 
to a peaceful and courteous separation which should 
make common action not impossible or even particularly 
difficult. 

If the two peoples part in this temper, and if the 
King of Sweden accepts the invitation of the Storthing 
and allows the crown to go to a prince of his 
blood, it is reasonable to hope that Bjornson’s ambi- 
tion may be realised, and that an alliance may be 
formed between Sweden, Norway, and Denmark which 
will be an effective protection against any designs of 
Germany or Russia. Such a consummation would be 
the very best arrangement for defending the Scandi- 
navian peoples. If each of these peoples realised that 
its own safety was bound up with the safety of the 
other two peoples, a union would be formed that would 
defy the intrigues or the violence of the Greater 
Powers. It would be all the stronger because it was 
the union of three separate Governments, no one of 
which exercised any authority over the other. Some 
critics have been quoting the disagreements of Norway 
and Sweden as examples of the disadvantages of 
dualism, but they cannot deny that this kind of union 
has been far less damaging to the peace and to the 
freedom and prosperity of the Scandinavian people 
than the despotic kinds of union that preceded it. That 
union would have perished long ago if it had not been 
for the absolute autonomy it conceded to Norway, 
an autonomy under which Norway abolished her 
nobility and introduced universal suffrage while linked 
with one of the most conservative and aristocratic 
peoples of Europe. The greater part of the reign of 
Charles XIV. was spent in struggles with the 
Storthing. Charles XIV., brought up as he had 
been in Napoleon’s camp, hated the abolition of titles, 
and he tried hard to change his right of suspensory 
veto into an absolute veto, but without success. Norway 
would not yield her rights, and it was just because 
they were not forced from her that the union survived. 
The other kind of union was tried in the fifteenth 
century when the crowns of Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark were united; a union which was dissolved 
not by peaceful declarations but by insurrection and 
war, and left to Denmark and Scandinavia a permanent 
legacy of quarrels. In the campaign in which Russia 
took Finland from Sweden, at the beginning of the 
last century, Sweden was fighting Denmark in Norway. 
But in those days it was only Sweden that knew how 
dangerous was the power of Russia. Since then all 
three peoples have had object lessons in the risks that 
are run by the smaller neighbours of Russia and 
Germany. 

The very circumstances under which Norway will 
start on her new career ought to make her a good ally 
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in sucha cause. For four hundred years Norway was 
virtually a dependency of Denmark. During those in- 
glorious days her earliest colonies, the Orkneys and 
Shetlands, passed to Scotland, pawned and never 
redeemed by Christian II., and almost her only 7é/e 
was to provide battlefields for the quarrels of Sweden 
and Denmark. For the last hundred years she has 
been fast overtaking her neighbours in culture and 
liberalism. Her political renaissance has found its 
inspiration in her literary renaissance from the 
days of Wergeland to those of Bjornson. Sweden 
disliked her democratic sympathies, and one of 
the first examples of the inconveniences of a common 
diplomatic service occurred when aristocratic Sweden 
forbade, and democratic Norway instructed their 
common Ambassador in Paris to take an official part in 
the ceremonies at the exhibition of 1889. Sweden has 
been anxious to assert and to extend what privileges 
she enjoyed under the Act of Union, and Norway has 
been eager to emphasise her separate existence. In 
the reign of the present King’s father she got the 
viceroyalty abolished. The spirit that has inspired her 
renaissance and her revolt ought to be a guarantee 
that she will jealously guard her freedom. The 
gravity and care with which she has acted ought to 
be a guarantee that she will not imperil the inde- 
pendence of Scandinavia by indiscretion or imprudence. 





THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES BILL. 


HE bill which was brought in by the Lord 
Advocate on Wednesday consists of two parts. 
One part deals with the situation created by the judg- 
ment in the House of Lords, and this part of the bill will 
commend itself in the main to all who wish to see an 
end put to the anarchy and civil war from which 
two Churches are now suffering. It follows generally 
the proposals of the recent Commission. It provides, 
that is to say, for the creation of an executive 
Commission, which will allocate the funds that are 
in dispute. It has been recognised from the first by 
all except a few fanatics that the judgment of the 
House of Lords, whatever might be thought of its 
legal justice, would require rectification by Parliament. 
This was the view, for example, of Lord Davey, one 
of the judges in the majority. The step which the 
Government are taking to-day was urged upon them 
some months ago, but they decided to proceed first of 
all by means of a Commission of inquiry. That Com- 
mission gave general satisfaction by the reasonable and 
impartial spirit in which it conducted its inquiry and 
collected its practical inferences. Nobody could pre- 
tend that the little body of Highland ministers who are 
now the Free Church could administer this vast system 
of duties and possessions. Nobody could pretend that 
the victory those ministers had won at law was to count 
for nothing in the practical decision of the issue. The 
result is the appointment of an Executive Commission 
to act in accordance with these two governing 
facts. 

Two remarks may be made at this stage on this 
part of the bill. One is that a great deal will depend 
On the choice of Commissioners. Their number is to 
be five. It would be an obvious advantage if the 
three commissioners who conducted the inquiry should 
be members of the new Commission, and it would 


increase the general confidence and satisfaction if 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, a leading member of the 
Established Church who is trusted by all parties, were 
to be afourth. The second reflection that is suggested 
by the bill is that it is a curious irony that the Free 
Church is to receive the property assigned to it by the 
Commission ‘free of all trusts,” a singular ending to 
a battle in which the victorious party fought for the 
literal and binding interpretation of the will of the 
founder. 

Unhappily, the bill contains a second part, which 
is quite irrelevant to the original purpose of the bill, 
and if its inclusion in the bill is seriously defended 
it can only create disaster. This part of the bill pro- 
poses to give to the Established Church of Scotland, as 
well as to the United Free Church and the Free 
Church, power to modify their standards of faith 
or creed. This proposal has nothing to do with 
the circumstances that called for the bill. The neces- 
sity of providing some settlement of the difficulty 
between the Free Church and the United Free Church 
was recognised in the King’s Speech. A Commission 
was appointed to consider it. All Scotland has been 
filled with the tumult and strife of this controversy. 
The question of the modification of the Confession in 
the Established Church has had quite a different 
origin. It is the result of a petition adopted in the 
General Assembly a fortnight ago. Nothing, there- 
fore, could be more gratuitous than to introduce 
this second subject into a bill dealing with 
the first. The disadvantages of such a course 
are all the greater because despatch is essential 
to the success of the other part of the bill. 
Scotland is not enjoying a truce; she is at war. A 
hundred ministers have been warned to evacuate their 
manses and churches are being seized. The struggle 
has lasted for nine months, and what is imperatively 
necessary is, as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said 
on Wednesday, that action should be taken as quickly 
as possible. This consideration alone is final in condem- 
nation of the combination of the two proposals. 

The introduction of this second proposal is mis- 
chievous for another reason. Hitherto the Scottish 
Church question has been kept outside party politics ; 
and it is most important that it should remain outside 
party politics. The Lord Advocate’s bill will set up 
all the agitations and controversies that surround the 
question of the Establishment in England as well as 
in Scotland. The proposal of the Established Church 
ought to be treated on its own merits as a separate 
and complete question. Many persons would argue 
that no Church should receive a grant of freedom unless 
it is ready to accept Disestablishment, which should be 
the condition of all freedom. Others would think they 
were not justified in withholding this grant of freedom, 
and thereby, perhaps, embarrassing other men’s minds 
and consciences, because they think that freedom implies 
the renunciation of the advantages of establishment. 
Whatever view is taken of this difficult issue, it is per- 
fectly clear that nothing is gained by confounding it with 
a totally distinct issue, on which an early and amicable 
decision is essential to the peace of Scotland. If the 
Government seriously contend for this part of the bill, 
their action will breed the suspicion that they do not 
wish merely to settle the difficulties of the Free 
Churches, but that they wish also to take advantage of 
them. 
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HOW TO MAKE £500,000,000. 
III. 


O far my argument has gone to show that the 
S creation of a real annual surplus which would 
reduce the debt by a substantial amount would ina 
short time—very likely within a year, supposing 
nothing abnormal to happen—restore Consols at least 
to par. If this be granted, then we get an addition of 
80 millions to the value of Consols alone. That is 
nearly a sixth of my 500 millions. How the rest is to 
come will now be plain to those who understand the 
nature of credit. I start from a _ conservative 
estimate made by Mr. Lestocq Erskine towards the end 
of the Boer War. He gave reasons for thinking that the 
depreciation of Consols and other securities in conse- 
quence of the Boer War amounted to 1,000 millions. 
That is a moderate estimate if we take the 
fall at only 20 per cent. It assumes that Two 
and a Half per Cent. Consols fell from 110 to 
go and does not measure the extent of the 
loss by the distance between the highest point (110) 
and the lowest point (85). Mr. Erskine found that 
the shrinkage in British and colonial gilt -edged 
stocks alone was 300 millions ; while his total of 
a thousand millions included railway ordinary 
stocks and shares and industrial and mining 
securities. It is admitted that continental and 
American investors have lost a portion (comparatively 
small) of this total ; but I am assured by another 
expert that Mr. Erskine has underestimated the whole 
loss, Mines alone are said to have suffered a deprecia- 
tion of 300 millions. Brewery stocks and industrials 
generally came down with a run. My device 
for recovering the sum of 500 millions is perfectly 
simple, feasible, and straightforward. If a fall of 
20 per cent. in the price of Consols with a similar and 
sympathetic fall in a vast number of other securities 
costs the empire 1,000 millions, a recovery of 10 per 
cent. in the price of Consols (which are a magnet as well 
as a barometer) will mean a gain of 500 millions. 
So intimate is the relationship of national credit to 
national prosperity ? Public credit depends not on 
the speeches of the Chancellor of the Exchequer but on 
his finance. Therefore to restore it you must restore 
sound public finance. My title looks sensational ; but 
I am persuaded that this plan for making £ 500,000,000 
is feasible and that the amount is not exaggerated. 

It might possibly be objected that such a rise would 
be artificial. But it would not be artificial in the sense 
of being fictitious any more than the fall was artificial 
or fictitious. So far as Consols are concerned, it 
would simply be the natural and inevitable conse- 
quence of the largest seller becoming the largest buyer. 
Whether Sir Robert Giffen’s figures are right or wrong 
as tothe annual savings and investments of the nation 
it is impossible to say, because he does not give basis 
or data ; but certainly they are enormous. e have 
already bought back most of what we sold during the 
war. We may be sure that while the British Govern- 
ment is buying up and extinguishing Consols other 
securities will have a substantial backing, and there is 
no reason why they should not rise (as they fell) pari 
passu with Consols. 

Another objection that will certainly be made is that 
the whole design depends upon the restriction of forti- 
fication, and that any such course would diminish the 
national security. The first answer to this is, of course, 
the opinion of the Defence Committee, that we are 
absolutely secure from invasion. The second is that 
the creation of a real sinking fund would itself be the 
very ‘fortification that is most needed. A financial 
reserve in modern war is surely as essential to 
success as the multiplication of forts. Low taxes, 
low debts, and large reserves are the things that make 
peace prosperous and war successful. 

It would be easy enough to multiply authorities— 
from Adam Smith and Pitt to Vansittart and Ricardo, 


and then on to Peel and Lord John Russell, Disraeli, 
Stafford Northcote, Gladstone, and Harcourt —as to the 
importance of paying off debt in time of peace. The 
advantage of a sinking fund by which a certain sum of 
money is applied to this purpose has been emphasised 
by every one of our great Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer. Let me content myself with referring to three 
living authorities. First of all there is Lord Goschen. 
In 1887, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Goschen 
examined the circumstances under which a temporary 
suspension of the Sinking Fund might be justified. 
They were, he thought, very exceptional. It should 
not be suspended to avoid high taxation or to relieve 
distress, nor in order to provide for costly expeditions 
or undertakings : 

“] think it is a most wholesome restraint upon - 
ditions or costly undertakings that it nel be oon no 
to impose taxation, and that you should not be able to cut 
the knot simply by suspending the Sinking Fund.” (April 21.) 

Unfortunately, Mr. Goschen’s practice was in- 
ferior to his theories. He reduced the debt charge 
from 28 to 25 millions, and in 1889 he sanctioned a 
Defence Act under which a large number of vessels 
(now condemned as useless) were built out of loans. 

Sir M. Hicks Beach in the first year of his office as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke of the Sinking Fund 
as ‘a source of incalculable strength ” : 

“We have paid off in thirty-nine years £190,000,000 of 
debt, and £100,000,000 of that has been paid off in the last 
thirteen years. Some may think that our efforts have been 
wasted and that we should have done better if we had 
allowed the money to fructify, as it is said, in the pockets of 
the taxpayer. That is not my view.” 

He then went on to point out the military 
advantages of paying off debt: 

“ By this self-denying course the Parliament and the people 
of this country have raised up a reserve fund of incalculable 
importance—a reserve fund which, if the time of need should 
come when this country should again have to fight for its 
life, would enable us, without imposing a single extra 
of taxation, to raise a couple of hundred millions for the 
defence of the country, and without imposing either an atom 
more debt upon the people of that day than our predecessors 
bore without a murmur [séc] in 1857. 

Nevertheless, in the end Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
was prevailed upon, like his predecessor, to rifle the 
Sinking Fund in time of peace. Three years after 
these words were spoken he took half the produce of 
the Sinking Fund (his predecessor had been content 
with athird) and handed it over to the War Office and 
the Admiralty. I have already noticed the effect of 
this surrender upon national credit, and I wish there 
were space here to reproduce Sir William Harcourt’s 
memorable protest. It is not the least of that great 
financier’s services to his country, and I have no doubt 
that his opinion had much to do with the restoration of 
the Sinking Fund in 1903. Another leading authority, 
Sir Henry Fowler, also pointed out the military signi- 
ficance of a sinking fund. A sinking fund of 6 or 
7 millions, he said (April 13, 1899), is a war 
chest, and would enable us in case of a great 
war “‘to raise a sum of 200 or 250 millions.” 
But a sinking fund is worthless unless it represents a 
clear surplus of income over expenditure. The Sinking 
Fund now is nominally a large one ; but it has had no 
effect whatsoever, because during the two years that it 
has been in operation the British Government has 
borrowed more than it has paid off. 


“ The excess of revenue above expenditure is the only real 
sinking fund by which public debt can be discharged. The 
increase of the revenue and the diminution of are 
the only means by which this sinking tund can_ be enlarged 
and its operations ren more effectual. And all schemes 
for discharging the National Debt, by sinking funds 
operating by compound interest or in 7 other manner, 
unless so far as they are founded upon principle, are 
illusory.”* 

In 1899 (March 31) the National Debt was 635 
millions ; in 1903, 795 millions ; in 1904, 794 millions ; 





* Inquiry CONCERNING THE NATIONAL Dest. By Robert 
Hamilton. 3rd Edition, 1818, p. 10. 
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and in 1905, 796 millions. Can we wonder that Consols 
have languished since the war? Mr. Sydney Buxton 
said the other day that last year was the first time in 
Parliamentary history that a British Government had 
added to the debt in a year of peace. I certainly do 
not know of any case during the last sixty years; and 
the more one examines the history of the prices of 
Consols and the state of the debt the more strongly is 
one impressed by the close connection between them. 
National credit depends upon debt redemption. 

Three per Cent. Consols fluctuated between 73 and 
47 during the Napoleonic war. In 1815 the lowest 
price was 61 andthe highest 72. In 1816, the year after 
the war, the lowest price was 53 and the highest 65—a 
startling decline of public credit, due, no doubt, to the 
policy that repealed the income-tax and so destroyed 
for a time all prospects of paying off the National 
Debt. The debt then reached its record total—over 
goo millions, £45 per head of the population. Until 
1822 very little was done; nay, Mr. Hume de- 
clared that the National Debt had been rather 
increasing than diminishing since 1816, in spite 
of the operation of the Sinking Fund. Jn that 
year Vansittart introduced a great scheme which led 
to the conversion of the Five per Cents, with a large 
saving in interest, and also provided for the establish- 
ment of a real sinking fund. Some substantial re- 
trenchments were effected in expenditure, and in the 
following year Robinson, Vansittart’s successor at the 
Exchequer, found himself with a surplus of £ 4,900,000, 
which was applied to the reduction of the National 
Debt. A number of taxes were repealed or reduced, 
and a net surplus of 3 millions was enacted for the 
future as a sinking fund for the reduction of the 
National Debt. Thus at last the elaborate machinery 
first suggested by Price to Pitt, which had 
proved worse than futile, was replaced by a 
sound system. From this time until 1833 there 
were annual reductions of the National Debt, 
which fell in ten years from 885 to 841 millions. 
The result was immediately visible. In 1824 Three 
per Cent. Consols rose to 96, the highest point touched 
since 1792. After 1833 the reduction of debt was sus- 
pended. In 1837-8 there were small reductions and 
Consols rose in the latter year to 95. Then came the 
Whig deficits and Consols drooped until Peel took the 
helm. In 1841 he found the debt at 851 millions 
and Consols below 90. By 1845, in spite of sweep- 
ing reductions of taxation, he had got Three per Cent. 
Consols to par, and there they stood in the year before 
the Crimean War, the debt having been reduced to 
808 millions. By the war 30 millions were added to 
the debt and a depreciation of 6 or 7 per cent. occurred 
in Consols and (I think) in many other gilt-edged 
securities. In the next twenty years about 60 millions 
ot debt were extinguished—not a grand achievement— 
and Consols varied from 84 to 97. In the following 
twenty years the reduction amounted to no less than 
140 millions. After 1880 Three per Cents. were ordi- 
narily above par. In 1884 a small quantity of Two and 
a Half and Two and Three-Quarter per Cents. were 
created by Mr. Childers, and in 1888 Mr. Goschen con- 
verted 549 millions worth of Consols into Two and 
Three-Quarter per Cents. From 736 millions in 1887 
the debt was reduced to 632 millions in 1898. This is 
the English record in debt reduction, and it is not sur- 
prising that it should have led to a record rise in 
Consols. In three consecutive years, 1896-7-8, the 
Two and Three-Quarter per Cents. (with a pro- 
spect of reduction to Two and a Half in 1902), 
touched 113. The Two and a Half per Cents., 
of which there was a small quantity, touched 110. I 
have already dealt with prices during and since the 
war, and I hope that I have now made good the title 
of these articles. I have proved that the present low 
price of Consols results from this Government’s failure 
to reduce the debt which has been so frightfully aug- 





mented by their wasteful extravagance. I have proved 
in the second place that a restoration of the old policy 
and an abandonment of ‘‘ Works Loans” will speedily 
raise the whole range of prices, first of Consols, then 
by natural sympathy of all first-class securities, adding 
in all probability not less than 500 millions to the 
invested wealth of the Empire. 
Francis W. Hirst, 


THE DECLINE OF PHILISTINISM. 


W ORDS have sometimes a kind of prophetic power. 

They are born before the ideas which they are 
some day to express. They are used with vague and shift- 
ing meanings so long as those ideas are still only forming 
in the minds of men; and this tentative use proves that 
men are feeling after new ideas and is one of the means by 
which they finally get hold of them. 

The word Philistine is one that is only just passing out 
of this tentative phase. Matthew Amold first gave it a 
modern application in English. He professed to mean by 
it a person inaccessible to ideas. But sometimes he 
seemed to mean more than that, as we certainly 
mean more. He never managed to establish it in common 
usage, partly because the world thought him too finicking 
and supercilious to adopt his vocabulary, partly because 
the ideas he meant to express were not agreeable to the 
Englishmen of his time. But the esthetic movement, 
popularised by the ridicule of Du Maurier and Mr. Gilbert, 
gave the word new life and a shade of meaning which it has 
never lost. A Philistine became one who preferred things 
ugly. He would rather have a useful ugliness than 
a useless and probably immoral beauty ; and many English- 
men advertised their common sense and homely righteous- 
ness by acknowledging themselves, with proud humility, to 
be Philistines. It is significant that no one willingly would 
be called a Philistine now. We have lost our faith in 
ugliness. London no longer seems to us the chief glory 
of our civilisation, and we begin to see that the sense of 
beauty is not a mere artificial refinement which unfits 
us for the plain duties and pleasures of life, but one of 
the deepest and highest of our instincts which cannot be 
perverted or suppressed without brutalising us. We may 
not have done much yet in the way of producing beautiful 
things, but we have learnt, at least, that beauty is an 
essential part of life; that a noble building is not a toy; 
that a great picture should mean ing more to us 
than a diamond necklace out of Bond-street; and that a 
nation lives as much in its poetry and music as in its im- 
ports and exports. This is our theory if not yet our prac- 
tice ; and now we call the disease which blinded us so long 
to that great truth by the name of Philistinism. But we 
do not narrow the word down to expressing only that par- 
ticular kind of blindness, because we see that it is but a 
symptom, though perhaps the worst, of a larger disease 
from which we have long suffered and of which we have 
now at least the ambition to cure ourselves. 

Philistinism is not our private complaint. Most success- 
ful nations suffer from it—as, for instance, Germany and 
America—and this helps us to understand what is its true 
nature. It is the disease of national suocess—the disease 
of a nation which, having prospered in one way of 
life, makes up its mind that that is the only way 
of life worth pursuing, which despises ideas because they 
are not a capital producing a certain income, and which 





sacrifices beauty to what it is pleased to call utility for ~o 


same reason. The Philistine has a certain 


sophy, and, indeed, of all knowledge and all activity of 
mind which cannot find a ready market. The word useful 
has a peculiar sense of its own for him. It means money- 
producing. He may not be a money-grubber himself. He 
may be a statesman or a philanthropist giving his life to 
the public good. But the public good means for him the 
national power of making monev or, perhaps, of getting 
land, If you suggest to him that there are other things 
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worth seeking, he will perhaps admit it, but he will tell 


you that ideals are dangerous and disturb trade. 
No one can foresee where they will carry those 
possessed by them. If you must have an ideal, 
let it be one which can be applied to a_ useful 
purpose. Let it, for instance, be Imperialism. 


Philistinism has been vastly popular in England ever since 
the battle of Waterloo at least; but until lately there has 
been nothing romantic about it; and all men, even Philis- 
tines, crave unconsciously for romance. Imperialism is 
the romance of Philistinism, and hence its enormous vogue. 
Hence, too, since Philistinism is really the abnegation of all 
romance, its preposterous incongruities, which Cecil 
Rhodes once exemplified in one classica! sentence. Yet 
that sentence was, after all, only prose. If Tennyson had 
written: “And ever upon the topmost roof our chief 
commercial asset blew,” he would have given a more per- 
fect expression to Philistine romance than any modern 
Imperialist poet has ever produced. Our Imperialists have 
not the art of Virgil, who once chose to make the heresies 
of the Roman Philistines immortal. Yet they, too, echo 
the sentiments of that famous passage, “ Excudant alii 
spirantia mollius aera,” though in a style better suited to 
their matter; and the rest of the flattering unction which 
Virgil applied to the Roman Philistine comes naturally to 
them. It is their business, having done their best to spoil 
their own country, to rule the countries that would rather 
remain unspoiled. Yet, however dangerous and absurd, 
Imperialism is, after all, an attempt at romance, and there- 
fore a sign of grace. By its very incongruity it proves our 
Philistines to be at war with themselves. The Philistine, 
while at ease, wants no romance. All things for him are 
best as they are, and he hates ideas because they forebode 
a change. The Imperialist Philistine is at least so ill- 
content with England that he would rather look abroad 
than at home. He is no wiser than a prince who, scenting 
his palace drains to be out of order, proceeds to build a 
stately pavilion upon a remote eminence that does not 
belong to him so that he may breathe a purer air. But 
at least he does scent the drains; and the English Philis- 
tine has at least begun to desire romance, though he does 
not yet know where to seek it. He is restless in the dark, 
and turn about for light. His disease irks him, and in 
his ignorance he makes trial of the quack with the 
strongest lungs. And this he does because the true 
romance is not presented to him, at least not in any popu- 
lar form. The true romance lives in the present or in a 
future not merely of vision but of hope. Most of our 
chief modern poets have so far submitted to Philistinism 
that they have looked back to the past for romance and so 
have degraded what should be the source of all high and 
pure energies into a luxury and a toy. Liberalism, too, 
which in its splendid youth was fired with romance, has 
grown somewhat Philistine with success and learnt a mean 
economy of ideas. To many Liberals it has meant nothing 
but elections and divisions, when it ought to have 
meant the belief in a better world. And thus it happened 
that reaction usurped those forces of romance which 
Liberalism had discarded and without which Liberalism 
cannot live. But now Liberalism has learnt a lesson from 
defeat, and sees that it must confront the spurious ideals 
of Imperialism with its own ideals of truth. And these 
ideals are nearer and clearer to us than they were to the 
first great begetters of Liberal romance. Shelley’s liberal- 
ised world was not of this earth. Demogorgon must rise 
and Zeus be dethroned—that is to say, the nature of man 
must be changed by some supernatural means—before it 
could come into being, and his Liberalism was only a kind 
of far-away music which inspired men, they knew not why. 
But now Liberalism can find words for its music, if it 
chooses. The beauty which men now desire is to be made 
with their own hands. The paradise they seek must be in 
their own country. Liberalism may, if it will, enlist the 
growing desire for beauty in its cause by making that 
desire one of its chief motives. Its proper task is to 


destroy the old Philistine contentment with ugliness and 


squalor, to change the name Little Englander from a 
reproach to an honour by making England once again 
“This other Eden, demi-paradise, 
This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war.” 
Liberalism may now be not merely one side in a political 
game but the faith of all that growing number who are 
against all forms of Philistinism, who believe that a nation 
should master its circumstances with its ideas and not 
let its circumstances dictate its ideas or the lack of them. 
Faith in ideas is the great antidote to Philistinism, and 
faith in ideas is growing amongst us, as one great idea is 
beginning to possess our minds. We are tired of gaining 
the whole world at the loss of our own souls. That we 
see is Philistinism and not even profitable. Our great 
idea is to make the world, or at least that little England 
which is a part of it, a place in which our souls may thrive. 
If we are asked what we desire instead of dreams of 
universal Empire and realities of universal ugliness, we 
can reply : 
Nay, what save the lovely city, 
And the little house on the hill, 
And the wastes and the woodland beauty, 
And the happy fields we till? 
And the homes of ancient story, 
The tombs of the mighty dead, 
And the wise men seeking out marvels, 
And the poet’s teeming head ? 
And the painter’s hand of wonder, 
And the marvellous fiddle bow, 
And the banded choirs of music, 
All they that do and know ? 
These are the things of which Philistinism has half robbed 
our country. These are the things which we once more 
begin to desire ; and Liberalism, if it is to be fed on hopes 
rather than starved on memories, must be the instrument 
of our desires and the waxing antagonist of a declining 
Philistinism. 





A RECRUDESCENCE OF CRIME. 


HE criminal statistics for the opening years of the 
twentieth century were by no means pleasant read- 
ing, and the returns for 1903, issued last December, prove 
no less disquieting than those which preceded them. 
For many years the records of crime had shown a steady 
and almost continuous diminution, but, with the begin- 
ning of the century, a remarkable change occurred. And 
this turn of the tide took place, curiously enough, at the 
very time when men were seeing visions of a new heaven 
and a new earth. A great wave was said to be about to 
sweep over the land; it was, indeed, proclaimed with 
authority and no little unction that the reign of law and 
order had already begun. We remember that, in Novem- 
ber, 1900, one learned judge announced that there had 
been during the year a well-marked decrease of crime 
generally throughout the country; and this conspicuous 
diminution he ascribed to “ the spirit of patriotism evoked 
by the war.” If the Government would but “make 
soldiers” of our “ young men,” added he, all would go 
well with us. 

Alas for these false prophets! With truer insight, 
they might have seen the demon of crime, as oft afore 
time, stalking in the wake of war. As was urged in The 
Speaker at the time (November 17, 1900), it seemed idle 
to discuss the suggested cause of the decrease in crime 
since there were solid grounds for supposing that no such 
decrease had, in fact, occurred ; and the supposition has 
now been amply justified. From the Blue Book recently 
issued, it appears (p. 29) that, so far from there being 
any general decrease in the crime of the country, a con- 
siderable increase had actually taken place. The num- 
ber of persons charged with indictable offences in 1900 
was, in fact, 53,628, a figure largely in excess of that for 
any one of the five years preceding !_ In 1901 the aggre- 
gate rose to 55,453; in 1902 this total was swelled to 
57,068; and in 1903 it reached 58,444. 

The number of persons convicted of murder in 1903 
(forty) was greater than in any year for which statistics 
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are available—proportionately greater, after making all 
allowance for the vast increments of population, than in 
the year before Queen Victoria came to the throne. But 
from this figure standing alone, it would not be just to 
draw any inference ; we have known a wide and populous 
area free from the crime of murder for three or four 
years, and, without any general increase in the crime of 
the locality, the period of immunity has been followed 
by the commission of several brutal murders within a few 
weeks. The figure does not, however, stand alone; it is 
one of many returns all pointing in the same direction. 

The aggregate number of indictable offences tried 
at Assizes and Quarter Sessions during the year 1903 was 
16 per cent. higher than in 1900, 10 per cent. higher than 
in 1901, and nearly 5 per cent. higher than in 1902. We 
ought perhaps to note that, in dealing with the returns 
from which we have calculated these percentages, the 
writer of the introduction to the Blue Book observes that 
“the figures must not be taken as necessarily to show an 
increase in crime,” because the proportion may be 
affected by “changes in law and procedure.” But he 
only instances one such change, namely, the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act, 1899. Now, that Act was in force 
throughout the whole of the period referred to, while its 
effect, we may add, is not, in any case, to produce an 
apparent increase in the number of charges tried at 
Assizes and Quarter Sessions ; on the contrary, it operates 
to cause an actual decrease in the number of such 
charges. Turning next to the regular and progressive 
growth in the number of indictable offences tried sum- 
marily during the same period, we find it of such magni- 
tude as to be placed far beyond the reach of any explana- 
tion based upon the working of the Act of 1899 or other 
unnamed changes in law or procedure. 

The writer of the introduction cannot, indeed, ex- 
tract comfort from any of the returns—not even the 
figures for “non-indictable offences "—except by adopt- 
ing the device of splitting up these “ non-indictable 
offences ” into two categories, and then excluding one of 
them from his computations. In the one category he 
places offences of “a criminal nature,” such as assaults, 
while he relegates to the other category all offences which, 
“though technically criminal, cannot be regarded as 
criminal in the proper sense of the term,” such as drunken- 
ness. We are quite unable to accept results based on 
any such discrimination. Its arbitrary and unsatisfactory 
character may be demonstrated by a single illustration: 
In the first category is included “ unlawful pledging,” in 
the second is placed “cruelty to animals.” Shades of 
Bentham, Romilly, and Lecky ! Cruelty to animals only 
“technically criminal”! There is, perhaps, no class of 
offence—we speak, of course, of the graver cases—which 
more clearly reveals the criminal mind. Wanton cruelty 
to animals indicates, and is invariably accompanied by, 
cette dépravation brutale, which, in Dumont’s phrase, 
apres sétre jouée des animaux a besoin en croissant de 
s'assouvir de douleurs humaines. 

The latest enormous increase in the charges of 
drunkenness—which have grown at the rate of 25 per 
cent. in seven years—is attributed, for the most part, to 
the operation of the Licensing Act, 1902. This may, 
perhaps, explain the growth in the metropolis, but it is 
certain that in most other centres the substantial part of 
the increase is not te be ascribed to that Act. The 
matter might be put to a very simple test. Distinguish 
in the return between charges of “drunk and disorderly ” 
and charges of simple “drunkenness.” Those in the 
former class are not, and cannot be, in any way affected 
by the Statute. Some other explanation would, then, 
have to be found for the large actual expansion in the 
number of such cases. 

The mischief arising from a general increase in 
crime and disorder is usually aggravated by undue 
severity on the part of those who, through an error in 
diagnosis, attribute the increase to unwise relaxation in 
the administration of the laws. In 1903 the number of per- 
sons actually hanged was more by 50 per cent. than in 





1836, when burglary, forgery, arson, rape, and robbery 
were capital offences. So, again, the percentage of 
prisoners admitted to bail is less than it was five years 
ago, in spite of the efforts of great criminal judges like 
Lord Russell of Killowen and Lord Brampton which cul- 
minated in the Bail Act of 1898. In 1903 nearly 15 per 
cent. of the uxfried persons committed to gaol were con- 
fined eight weeks and upwards before trial; in 103 cases 
the term of confinement was no less than sixteen weeks 
or more. 

As a further indication of the results following upon 
this reactionary temper, we may refer with advantage to 
the great increase in the number of debtors committed to 
prison. More than once we have called attention to 
the marked and steady growth of commitments for 
the mere non-payment of civil debts. The _ recently 
published statistics again disclose a large increase 
for 1903. Some six years ago the treatment of debtor 
prisoners was made much more severe at the instance 
of the executive authorities, who maintained that the 
tinued increase in numbers was assignable to the unduly 
easy conditions of incarceration. Imprisonment for debt, 
in the old sense, is practically abolished—urged the advo 
cates of a more drastic system—these debtors are really 
idle and contumacious persons, who would sooner go to 
gaol than discharge their just obligations. A man of this 
type, said they, prefers to spend four or five weeks in the 
comfortable debtors’ quarters of a prison, at the public 
charge—leaving his wife and family to starve outside— 
rather than pay a debt of twenty shillings. This conten- 
tion, vigorously combated at the time in our columns, has 
assuredly been proved baseless, for, despite the increased 
rigour of the conditions under which debtors are con- 
fined, the number of persons committed to prison for debt 
has increased continuously and to an alarming extent. 
The large figure 12,375 for 1900 rose to 13,635 im 1go1, 
and to 15,710 in 1902. But even this vast total has now 
been exceeded, for in 1903 the number of debtor prisoners 
was no less than 17,598. An increase of 40 per cent. in 
four years! Of this enormous aggregate, 10,544 were 
committed to prison by the county court judges. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
IV. 

N the first room, confronting Mr. Byam Shaw's pic- 
I ture, referred to in the last article, hangs Mr. Frank 
Dicksee’s “ The Ideal,” with a line from Browning explana- 
tory of the inspiration. The canvas is a large one. A 
brown male figure in a kneeling attitude is its principal 
feature, and the drawing of this figure has all the virtues 
resulting from intelligent appreciation of the lessons of the 
life-class. Beyond the intelligent drawing there is little 
to remark about the canvas, except its dimensions. With 
the “Ideal” may be ranked Mr. Fred Appleyard’s “ Up- 
ward to Liberty and Life: Excelsior,” though it is but fair 
to Mr. Dicksee to add that his work is free from the 
want of character and feebleness of chiaroscuro displayed 


by this effort. Of the “story” pictures, that “of 
the year” is undoubtedly the Hon. John Col- 
lier’s “The Cheat.” Great crowds of people 


assemble daily before this work—society crowds, per- 
sonally interested in these matters, who are anxious to find 
out which of the two ladies is the guilty one, or, possibly, 
to glean from the cards exposed on the table the practi- 
cability of the swindle; crowds not in society, who feel 4 
natural pleasure in seeing society’s wickedness revealed ; 
crowds who go to the Academy to study their neighbours in 
or out of frames. But for others Mr. Collier is even less 
interesting as a society satirist than as a society portrait 
painter. After the edification this affords, one may find 
much relaxation in Mr. J. C. Dollman’s “ Harvest,” Lady 
Butler’s spirited “ Rescue of Wounded : Afghanistan,” and 
Mr. Edgar Bundy’s “ Morning of Sedgmoor.” These are 
all war pictures; war, at any rate, Is a theme possessing 
some psychological nobility. Mr. Dollman’s “ Harvest” 
is the grim one of wounded men being conveyed .in a 
waggon along a country road. There is straightforward 
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painting in this, and though he does not spare us the horror 
he avoids making it grotesque. Mr. Bundy’s work has 
been purchased for the Chantrey collection. Its merits 
are solid rather than sublime; the lighting, however, is 
adroit, and he has cleverly caught the brutishness in the 
faces of the yokel warriors huddled like pigs in the straw. 
Good above the average of genre pictures is Mr. C. M. 
Padday’s “ Alone,” eloquent in the apathetic despair of 
the seated swashbuckler and handled with pleasant free- 
dom. Mr. John da Costa's pensive “ Pierrette,” Mr. W. 
‘Titcomb’s “ A Pilot,” and Mrs. Stanhope Forbes’s “ The 
Woodcutter’s Little Daughter” are also figure subjects 
above the average. 

The one contribution of Mr. J. W. Waterhouse is his 
“ Lamia "—a not too large decorative scheme of mauve- 
pink, blue, and gold. His is a consistent art that has 
varied little of late and has therefore ceased to attract 
much notice owing to sheer familiarity; nevertheless it 
has the good qualities of its consistency, among them a 
marked sense of style. Moreover, while he retains a fresh- 
ness of colour, he never forces it with a view to conciliating 
public favour or attracting momentary attention. There 
are some flagrant instances of forced, as opposed to strong, 
colour among his fellow members. Mr. Stanhope Forbes 
is violent almost to vulgarity in his “Home Along,” and 
even so conscientious an artist as Sir Ernest Waterlow 
keys his present work too high. But for this too 
his “ Moonrise on the Ouse” might have been a fine 
picture ; the sunset effect of his canvas in the big room, 
the “ Evening at Warkworth,” is a novelty in the grandi- 
loquent style that ill-suits his talent. Several good land- 
scapes by the unattached are dispersed throughout the 
galleries. Mr. Terrick Williams has a fishing craft and 
haven subject in his “ Out into the West as the Sun went 
Down,” well composed, strong in its sunlight and deep 
shadow, full of human activity. Mr. Robert Allan shows a 
like theme, as emphatic in its northern chilliness as the 
other’s is in southern warmth; his “ Home and Shelter,’ 
as he styles it, lacks none of his original power. “ Breezy 
Pastures,” by Mr. Arthur Meade, is a fair fresh landscape 
which suffers somewhat from being placed above “ The 
Cheat”; Mr. Algernon Talmage’s “The End of the 
Shower” has the atmospheric feeling of its title; and Mr. 
Adrian Stokes sends one picture, “ Winter Willows: South 
Tyrol,” which is clear-coloured and redolent of mountain 
air. There is piquancy, too, in the audacious willow forms 
in the foreground of Mr. Stokes’s work. 

As usually happens, the attraction of the sculpture 
section must be sought chiefly among the smaller exhibits. 
One large group, however, that lends considerable distinc- 
tion to the Central Hall, is Mr. Henry Pegram’s two-figure 
composition, entitled “Into the Silent Land.” Here the 
emotional significance is well sustained, both by the inert- 
ness of the girl-figure in front and by the quiet strength of 
the draped woman gently urging her onward; the design, 
moreover, shows a courage that is justified by the result, 
and, despite a due scrupulousness in regard to detail, 
there is breadth in the modelling of the figures and the en- 
veloping drapery. More directly emotional is Mr. F. 
Derwent Wood's statue of “Cain”—an embodiment of 
physical strength subdued by cowering fear—and there is 
expressive resonance in the “Drummer Boy: Dettingen,” 
a heroic piece of statuary by Mr. W. Goscombe John. The 
largest group in the exhibition is that which Mr. Paul R. 
Montford entitles “The Flow.” Possibly the symbolism 
of this rugged allegory is a little too intricate for ordinary 
appreciation, but its generous forms and—on the whole— 
its successful unity deserve attention. These qualities 
should gain after the model has been cast in bronze, if such 
is its destination. 

There is little to be said about the five conventional 
and uninspiring portrait and other statues that range them- 
selves round the Lecture Room, and one may pass without 
a scruple to the smaller work, which shows greater inven- 
tiveness and more variety. Mr. Alfred Drury’s bronze 
head, “The Spirit of Night,” possesses imagination and 
individuality without extravagance. The same artist’s 


“St. George,” the study for a bronze statue at Clifton Col- 
lege, is sterner in sentiment—a dignified idealisation not 
without grace—while his bronze relief, “ Fine Arts,” and 
silver plaquette portrait are interesting not only as proofs 
of his versatility but also in themselves. A bronze and 
silver relief in memory of Professor Henry Sidgwick is the 
principal contribution of Mr. Gilbert Bayes, though this 
accomplished sculptor also sends a statuette and a relief, 
with an artillery team in motion for its subject, called 
“The Gallopers.”. One may remark the compromise in 
the latter between the conventional position of the horses’ 
legs and photographic truth, and in regard to this matter 
compare the work with Mr. Lauritz Tensen’s “A Close 
Finish,” in which the galloping horses are much more 
actual and not nearly as convincing. The latter group, 
however, is clever in a precious kind of way. Mr. John 
Tweed sends a statuette of the late Cecil Rhodes, the 
model, presumably, for his Capetown statue, Miss Rosa- 
mond Praeger a charming statuette of a little girl which 
she calls “ A Waif,” and Mr. J. M. Swan a characteristic 
bronze “ Lioness in Repose.” One of the cleverest charac- 
ter-studies is Mr. Henry Price’s head of “The Street 
Vendor”—a gaunt effigy with scraggy neck, hollow 
temples, and long shrewd nose, decisively modelled. And 
there are two pretty silver plaquettes from M. Lanteri. 
These little masterpieces, unobtrusive as is their presence, 
do much to brighten the commonplace of what surrounds 


them. F. J. M 





MUSIC, 
ARTHUR NIKISCH. 

O hear and to see a good band performing great 
music under the sway of a great conductor is to 
witness the very spell of genias working upon lesser men 
and raising them for the moment to the height of genius 
itself. Just as Napoleon made all his soldiers fight like 
heroes, as the elder Pitt turned the whole House of Com- 
mons into wise patriots, so a conductor like Nikisch makes 
all his fiddlers play like Joachim, and charms from every 
instrument notes of unwonted power and sweetness. This, 
at first, is the most surprising part of his art. 
The actual quality of the sound is fuller, richer, and purer 
than what the same band produces under other conductors. 
Whether a single oboe suddenly breaks into song like a 
bird, or the whole orchestra crashes out of silence or 
sweeps upwards in a long crescendo, you are filled with a 
sense of miraculous ease and exultant power. But if the 
music performed is great music, you learn very quickly 
that that virtuosity is only the result of the conductor’s 
inspiration. He is absorbed in the meaning of the music 
and he communicates his own absorption to the players. 
He seems to become, for the time, the composer himself 
thinking his music aloud, and the players are all the 
obedient instruments of his thought. They play with such 
heightened power because they know so clearly the mean- 
ing of what they are playing. It is said that Nikisch at 
rehearsals is more apt to explain the emotional purport of 
the music than to give technical directions; and you 
have only to watch him conducting to see that the moods 
of the composer possess him as if they were born in his 
own mind. His face and his gestures quite simply and 
naturally express the changing emotions of the music. He 
and the band together have the air of being employed 
upon some great business, and they work in concert with 
a quiet yet joyful intensity. Complaints have been made 
that he is not a “classical” conductor, that he 
plays Beethoven as if he were a composer of to-day. 
And that is perfectly true. All the music he conducts 
seems as if it were quite new—in fact, as if he were impro- 
vising it before your eyes. If each rendering of his of a 
great piece of music established a precedent that could not 
be changed this might be a reason to complain of him. 
But that is not so. There are many fine conductors ; and 
as they have all different minds and moods of their own, so 
their interpretations must differ. We may be sure that, if 
Beethoven were alive and a great conductor, he would 
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conduct his Overture Leonora, No. 2, sometimes 
like Richter, sometimes like Nikisch. Nikisch is a 
Hungarian, and there is a kind of primitive fierce- 
ness and tenderness, a primitive mutability of emo- 
tion in all his interpretations. But these primitive quali- 
ties are to be found in most great composers—certainly in 
Beethoven—and it helps us to understand Beethoven 
better when we hear them emphasised. When the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra performed the “ Leonora” Over- 
ture last Saturday under Nikisch it seemed a new piece of 
music, scored in a more modern way, and expressing 
more modern emotions than usual. The academic musi- 
cian will protest, no doubt, that he does not wish Beet- 
hoven to seem modern to him. But that is only because 
he has learnt to think meanly of his own time. We 
can only really enjoy and understand any music when it 
seems modern to us ; and when that happens it is not wise 
to remember and regret the occasions on which it has 
seemed old-fashioned. Nikisch made even a Concerto for 
Strings by Handel seem modern, and that he was able 
to do so is a proof both of his own genius and of Handel's. 
It is not well for a second-rate performer to play 
tricks with a great piece of music so that he may ad- 
vertise his own originality. But that is because he has 
no originality; because his tricks express nothing except 
his own conceit. Nikisch plays no tricks; when he departs 
from tradition he does so because the music means some- 
thing new to him; and he is justified, because he makes 
the music mean something new and beautiful to his 
hearers. 

Traditions have not yet gathered about Tchaikovsky’s 
music, so there is no need to make any defence of Nikisch’s 
rendering of the Pathetic Symphony or the Violin Con- 
certo. Tchaikovsky himself has recorded that he once 
heard Nikisch conduct his Symphony in E minor, and that 
he was astonished then at the unexpected beauties 
of his own work. Nikisch expresses both the pathos and 
the abounding energy and life of Tchaikovsky's music 
better than anyone else. During his performance of the 
Pathetic symphony you seem to be witnessing the tragedy 
of some wild, unconscious, beautiful thing that tries to 
storm the flaming ramparts of the world and flutters down 
at last scorched and maimed into the dust. You are 
filled with wonder and pity that a man could live so long, 
do such great things, and yet never be reconciled with 
Fate. You see him 

Summoning phantom armies to be hurled 
Against Omnipotence, and, when they fail, 
Filling the utmost spaces of the world 
With his imperious wail. 

Miss Maud MacCarthy played Tchaikovsky’s Violin Con- 
certo. No living violinist, perhaps, has a tone quite so 
pure as hers. But the Concerto, at least in the first move- 
ment, requires a more masterful player. Miss MacCarthy, 
at any rate in the first movement, was rather like a thrush 
singing in a thunderstorm. She is so individual a player 
‘hat one wishes some Irish composer could write dreamy, 
childish music for her to play. Tchaikovsky is scarcely 
the man for her. 





FROM JULIET TO JACOBITE. 


OW joys are crowding upon us incarnate—Lebargy, 
N Coquelin, Yvette, Réjane, Sarah, are come or hasting 
to our shores—swallows to whom we look in vain for 

the belated summer of English drama. When shall we have 
anything to approach the seductive neatness, the perfectly 
rounded charm of Yvette Guilbert. Or the serene and appa- 
rently unconscious finish of Réjane, where shall we match it? 
Miss Winifred Emery alone, as Lady Twombley, now stands 
revealed as a very fine comédienne, able to follow the foot- 
steps of the great French actresses along the perilous tight- 
rope of art. Mr. Cyril Maude was well inspired to revive 
The Cabinet Minister. The piece still lives, though age 
has rusted it in places. The story is needlessly padded out 
with too many purely mechanical honours, and by the 
unnecessary disagreements of Lord and Lady Drumdurris ; 
but the three principal parts give splendid opportunities to 


Mr. Maude, Miss Emery, and Mr. Lewis. To those who 
never saw the play at its birth, these, henceforward, will 
be Sir Julian, Lady Twombley, and Joe Lebanon. Mr. 
Maude is inimitable in his physical and mental make-up ; 
Mr. Lewis, delicious in his bland formality; Miss Emery, 
altogether beyond cavil as Lady Twombley. Her methods 
are very sure and perfect; she has the perspective of stage 
effect and comic proportion more at heart than any other 
English actress. The other characters sink into insignifi- 
cance. Miss Fortescue has an irritating way of underlining 
her points too violently. Moreover, she is neither old enough 
nor ponderously dignified enough to be the ideal Dowager 
Countess of Drumdurris. Miss Dagmar Wiehe made a very 
pretty but rather ineffectual Lady Effie; Miss Nancy Price 
was not perfectly at home in the part of Mrs. Gaylustre. 

We have seen another instance of excellent English 
acting this week in Miss Margaret Halstan’s admirable 
Juliet. Her revival of the play at Manchester had an un- 
precedented though quite intelligible success ; indeed, it is 
a pity that London has so long suffered the absence of +o 
fine an artist. The play itself cannot be said to be perfectly 
produced. The minor characters are sometimes inade- 
quate, sometimes tedious; and the text is recklessly 
mangled. The whole of Juliet’s first scene is struck 
out; and the whole explanatory scene between the friars. 
Consequently the opening of the play is obscured, and its 
catastrophe rendered more arbitrary and unintelligible than 
ever. But the centre of the play is Miss Halstan’s Juliet. 
She brings to the part every grace and every charm, accom- 
panied by a steadfast feeling for dramatic propriety and 
a sure instinct for the due proportion required. Critjcism of 
an individual assumption can only be based on individual 
taste ; we may safely say that we find Miss Halstan’s Juliet 
altogether satisfying and delightful. If suggestions may be 
made, one wonders whether she does not rather force the 
note of childish levity in the earlier scenes. Surely Shake- 
speare’s Juliet was not guéte so girlish and arch in that first 
thunderstruck interview with Romeo, where the lovers ex- 
change stilted compliments half-unconsciously, while their 
minds are far away in the dreamland of dawning passion? 
But Miss Halstan might almost be said to have flirted a 
little with her partner! As the play progresses and the 
note of tragedy deepens in Juliet, Miss Halstan’s perform- 
ance grew more and more striking in its strange emotional 
force and its direct, poignant appeal. It was perfectly simple, 
perfectly sympathetic, perfectly realistic. Only very occa- 
sionally did one gather, from some premeditated gesture, 
some evidently thought-out exit, a hint of the very delicate 
and deliberate sense of fine art that underlay her incarna- 
tion of Juliet. Her wonderful realism, too, damaged 
her performance to some tastes, during the potion scene. 
Miss Halstan took it up to an intolerable pitch of 
hysteria. Great art is not a photograph, but a har- 
monised representation of emotion. Great art is eminently 
selective, choosing some of the effects offered by truth and 
omitting others, making of the House of Life rather a 
fairy palace after Turner than an accurate architectural 
drawing. But Miss Halstan omitted nothing, softened 
nothing of the wild physical terror that lies on the border 
line of sanity. She played the scene with frightful detail, 
representing the last endurable agony of pure fear, 
where the voice becomes a screech and the face distorted 
and horrible. Can she not prevail with her artistic con- 
science to lift the horror-speech to a serener and more 
Hellenic level of refined passion? But these are only sug- 
gestions offered to an admirably conscientious  aritst, 
who certainly promises to become a_ great force in 
tragedy; strength, tenderness, sweetness, grace are com- 
bined with that magnetic power of arousing emotion 
without which no actress, however sweet, elegant, or tender, 
can ever hope to attain the heights of tragic success. Watch- 
ing her Juliet with rapt enjoyment, one saw in her the only 
possible Duchess of Malfi. How gloriously would she play 
that part of parts which Webster seems by some strange 
foreknowledge to have written for her alone among mortal 
women ! s 

Let us drop from such exalted levels to Mr. Fagan’s 
latest play. Mr. Fagan appears, after the success of his 
fine Prayer of the Sword, to have ransacked his desk for 
any ol rejected efforts. First, we had his _pro- 
duction at the Imperial; mow we are confronted 
by Under Which King? a trite melodrama which only 
the admirable acting of Mr. Asche and Miss Branson can 
save from being purely ridiculous. The lovely Jacobite 
maiden has a Hanoverian lover; the lover, carrying news 
of the Pretender’s whereabouts to headquarters, is put to 
sleep by a soporific administered by the heroine’s father 


and an unnecessary comic old Frenchman, who walks with | 
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a distressing wobble never yet seen on earth and converses 
in bad English and worse French. To save her lover's life 
Miss Cameron puts on somebody’s trousers and rides inno- 
cently off to camp herself with the precious missive so 
deadly to her own faction. On her way she is shot at by 
the finest shot in Scotland, who damages the national repu- 
tation by missing her at about five yards. She arrives at 
the camp. Of course, the colonel in command is a bold 
bad lover of hers. She is discovered; the inevitable bar- 
gainings begin, the inevitable tirades on chastity, woman- 


hood, and female delicacy in genera’. The Colonel 
softens and promises to spare her lover, free, gratis and 
for nothing. But the Pretender he must have. More 


piteous bargainings. Overpowered once again by her 
oratory the stern Hanoverian gives up everything. He is a 
singularly umsatisfactory official. However, away goes 
Miss Cameron, having saved lover and Pretender and all. 
She comes home safe and hurries into a dressing-gown. 
The lover wakes: the whole story is discovered, expounded, 
annotated at immense length. Then the Colonel ap- 
pears, for no apparent purpose. But the elderly French- 
man had made an interminable amount of boring fuss in 
the second act over a lost sleeping mixture (afterwards used 
on the lover). And now the reason of it all appears. He 
offers the phial with much delicacy to the Colonel, 
who drinks it off in a bumper and goes out to die. Miss 
Cameron, from her lover’s arms, comments favourably on 
events, and the curtain falls. The play may or may not 
be written in blank verse; it is padded out with many 
lengthy dialogues in Anglo-Gaelic, stage French, and other 


foreign dialects. In development it is languid, un- 
convincing, and stereotyped. In _ style it is melo- 
dramatic and unpleasingly tiresome. It is a mere 


reminiscence of La Josca and Marion de l’Orme; even 
as such, it is undeviatingly stupid. 
REGINALD FARRER. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, Wednesday. 

THINK that the Free Trade Party—or that great 

section of it which means business—are greatly 
relieved and encouraged by Lord Landowne’s speech. 
It was acutely and powerfully analysed by Lord Rose- 
bery, who, with his quick mind, at once grasped its 
significance and the immense stimulant to Liberal 
action which it conveyed. Of course, it was not the 
absolute letter of the law of the Chamberlain propa- 
ganda. But its salient points were, first, an admission 
of the correctness of the Chamberlainite interpretation 
of Mr. Balfour's Albert Hall speech, and, secondly 
the consequent declaration that at the next elec- 
tion the official Unionist machine will practically 
be run on Chamberlainite lines. The importance 
of this statement is increased by our knowledge 
of the conferences between Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Balfour and by Mr. Chamberlain’s statement that 
he accepted the Balfourian policy. The two issues of 
that agreement are clear. In the first place, the 
Colonial Conference of 1906 is abandoned as an instru- 
ment for bringing Preferences to the front, doubtless 
because the Colonies would not touch it. In the second 
place, three Protectionist issues are set before the 
electorate in behalf of the Unionist Party—Retaliation, 
the Preferential Conference, as it may be called for 
short, and Tariff Reform, as the inevitable sequel or 
these preparatory manceuvres. 

* * * ” * 

Under such circumstances, there seems little fur- 
ther need for probing the obscure depths of Mr. Balfour's 
mind in the vain hope that any seed of intellectual 
honesty is to be found in it. It is a tedious game, the 
Prime Minister rather likes it; he is under no necessity 
to say anything compromising, he has a thousand 
devices, masculine and feminine—closure, physical 
absence or flight, the pretence that he is personally 


wronged, the rules of the House, and all the arts of an 


intelligence now trained for years in the noble art of 


self-defence on the floor of the House—to thwart his 
interrogators, to tire them out, or to throw them off the 
scent. They cannot probe his secret arrangements 
with Mr. Chamberlain, who judiciously keeps out of the 
way, rallying his party for purposes of menace or 
negotiation from the lobbies and corridors, rarely from 
the Chamber itself. Therefore the Prime Minister had 
better be left alone. He has made over the 
interests of the Tory Party to Mr. Chamberlain, and 
the special reservations he has introduced into the 
agreement in his personal interests—which he chiefly 
considers—are no concern of ours. The business of 
Liberalism is surely to sound the trumpet and proclaim 
that on the issue of Free Trade and Protection it is 
going to fight and win, treating the Chamberlainite and 
Balfourian sections of the enemy as one. 
* * + * * 

There remains the position of the Unionist Free 
Traders inthe House of Commons. Here, again, many 
think the time has come to proclaim the Liberal Party's 
complete indifference. We need no longer concern our- 
selves with what this section meditates in its obscure 
and unhappy conferences. It had two alternatives. 
It could have followed its good angel, the Duke of 
Devonshire, or its bad angel Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
one of the least masculine wills and most perspicuous 
intelligences in the House of Commons. It has made 
the worse choice, and there is not much more to be said 
about it. The Duke will go; the men of courage and 
simple character will follow him, and also those who 
have made electoral arrangements with the Liberals ; 
Lord Hugh Cecil will be left suspended between 
his Toryism and his belief in Free Frade. For him 
a good deal of sincere regret will be felt. He ought to 
be in the House of Commons. Under a more rational 
system of representation—say by an adaptation of the 
scrutin de liste to English conditions—he would sit, for 
men who like to see the House of Commons in touch 
with the intellectual forces of the country would feel 
free to assist his return. But clear issues call for 
definite action, and the man who hesitates goes down 
in the mélée. Liberalism is now so strong in the 
country, is so certain of a crushing victory on Free 
Trade, and has such grave national interests in charge, 
that it cannot stop in view of the rapidly approaching 
election to play Lord Hugh’s dilatory and now plainly 
unsuccessful policy. 

* x * 4 * 

M. Delcassé’s retirement from the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs is variously regarded in this country. 
In one sense, no doubt, it is unfortunate that the 
most stable of French Foreign Ministers should have 
succumbed a victim to German unscrupulousness, as 
well as to his own want of forethought and care. 
Germany, whose foreign policy should be the delight 
of Mr. Shaw and his Nietzschian school, has played 
France precisely the same trick as she played us in the 
Anglo-Portuguese agreement ; she has affected indif- 
ference for a period and then come in with crushing 
effectasa Marplot. Furthermore, diplomacy will every- 
where feel disquiet atthe prospect of a perpetually chang- 
ing vista of French Foreign Ministers, without authority 
or continuity of view. This was Mr. Gladstone’s diffi. 
culty during the Egyptian trouble, when, as he said, 
we seemed to be treading on quicksapds. But the 
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danger is surely minimised by the fact that though 
M. Delcassé, whose fall has long been inevitable as 
the sequence of M. Jaurés’ powerful, though very 
moderately conducted, campaign, has gone, the Bloc, 
which is the pillar of Ministerial politics in France, 
remains practically unaffected. It survived the fall of 
M. Combes; it will probably subsist now that 
M. Delcassé¢ is gone. Moreover, though France has 
suffered a certain loss of prestige, M. Delcassé’s 
fall leaves the prudent peace party in power, 
together with M. Jaurés, who has made many 
advances towards a German entente. The trouble 
is, as the Westminster wisely says, with our own 
crazy anti-Teutons, who are almost as much feared 
and disliked in France as they ought to be here. 
Germany, no doubt, deserves much that is said about 
her foreign policy and her aggrandisement, as the 
result of the Russian failure, and the perversity of the 
Kaiser, are very serious factors in European diplomacy. 
But France will not thank us for exacerbating German 
relations with her. What she is thankful for is the 
policy of the King in cementing the Franco-Anglo- 
Spanish enfente. There lies the real centre of advantage 


to the peace of Europe. 
* * ca * ” 


A Liberal member thus summed up to me the issues 
at the Whitby election: ‘‘ Sixty per cent. fear of Pro- 
tection and the dear loaf, twenty per cent. hatred of the 
Education Act, ten per cent. Licensing Act, a// con- 
tempt for the Government and desire for a change.” 

* . * * * 

There is a prospect that one of the most interest- 
ing of modern biographies—that of Lord Granville, by 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice — will be ready for produc- 
tion inthe autumn. By the way, the re-appearance of 
Lord Edmond in active politics in the House ot Com- 
mons, and the admirable quality of his speeches on 
foreign policy and local government, have of late been 
sources of great strength to Parliamentary Liberalism. 

* * % * * 

P.S.—Since writing this article I have listened to 
the debate on the holiday adjournment, the chief 
feature of which was Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion of 
his full capture of Mr. Balfour and the Ministerial 


policy. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE LAST TWO BYE-ELECTIONS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


StrR,—As one who took part in both elections and 
knows both divisions well, I would like to point out to your 
readers two prominent and encouraging features of the 
Whitby and Chichester bye-elections. Each candidate was 
exceedingly bold upon a point that Liberal candidates often 
seek to evade. Mr. Buxton declared himself a_ strong 
Home Ruler. The Tories made a great fuss about this; 
but his firm stand on this only strengthened his position. 
Mr. Allen opposed himself from the outset to war and 
wasteful expenditure, and made a policy of sweeping re- 
trenchments with a view to the reduction of taxation the 
main plank in his platform, The result was that in six 
working days he made Lord E. Talbot tremble for what 
was supposed three weeks ago to be about the safest Tory 
seat in England. 

I have not the slightest doubt that Mr. Allen’s pro- 
gramme of retrenchment and his exposure of the losses 
suffered in the Chichester Division in consequence of the 
wars waged and the excessive armaments maintained by 
this Government were the main causes of his achievement in 
reducing the Tory majority from 1,875 to 412 in a week’s 
campaign.—Yours, etc., 


SCRUTATOR. 





LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
CHARLES I.* 


HE death of Charles I. has suggested an histo- 
rical comparison so obvious and so false that 
one returns to it with great hesitation. It is the com- 
parison between his execution and that of Louis XVI. 
Moreover, that misleading parallel has been drawn so 
frequently that even if it were exact it would be 
hackneyed and little to the purpose of modern histo- 
rical work. There is, nevertheless, one element in 
common to the two acts which is of high historical 
value, and that element is immediately suggested by 
the pages before us : each is a sharp test of the spirit 
of the time that effected it, and each a definite and 
luminous example of the divergent development of 
either nation. The chanze of the European mind be- 
tween the two dates, the transformation worked by 
what we call the eighteenth century, is nowhere more 
clearly to be seen than in the general view which was 
taken of the first and of the second tragedy, in the legal 
methods by which each was approached, in the theory 
of government which is taken for granted by friends 
and enemies alike, whether the act itself is approved or 
detested. The space of time which separates the death of 
Louis from that of Charles is not much greater than 
that which separates us from the writing of Rasselas ; 
it was distinguished by no such prodigious renewal 
of all the material side of life as we have witnessed ; 
yet therehad happened in it something of such moment 
to the intellect of Western Europe that the Revolution 
was its fruit. It is true to regard the outward change 
of the nineteenth century as the effect of that inward 
change of the eighteenth. It is certain that all our 
invention and all our rearrangement of material things 
will have less effect than had the life of Voltaire, and 
that those who are children to-day will in their old age 
see a world more like our own than was the world of 
Napoleon like the world of the Regent. 

The sacramental idea is strong in the office of 
Charles. Not even Southey in the midst of his drugs 
could have applied it to George III. Charles will not 
even plead. Louis not only pleads but his pleading 
is taken for granted. The legal pedantry which infects 
the trial of Charles is the pedantry of an intense con- 
servatism : the forms which render paltry the proces of 
Louis are already in spirit the dry forms of the Code. 

What a king was—and then later became—is 
even more evident in the way in which Charles and 
Louis are regarded by their enemies. A sanctity clings 
round Charles to the end, and there is a great form 
and ceremony in all who attend to guard him. Louis 
is, for the four months of his imprisonment, a fat, good- 
natured man, fond of his food, and a good companion 
for his gaolers. The difference does not lie mainly in 
their characters—both were great gentlemen—it lies 
in the change of the public mind. Charles coming 
after a succession of conspicuous men and women who 
had occupied his throne, falling upon a time which saw 
the universe itself as a despotism, carries to the scaffold 
an atmosphere of divinity: an atmosphere the more 
mystical that the nation was Protestant, and that the 
vicegerency of God was rather hinted at than claimed. 
~#* MEMOIRS OF THE MARTYR Kine. By Allen Fea. London: 
John Lane. £5 5s. 
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The title of ‘‘ Martyr” which he conferred upon him- 
self in his last words, and which has called forth so 
much ridicule, is not entirely an anachronism. He 
died for no article of faith ; he was witness to nocentral 
doctrine denied by a heretic or a pagan persecution ; 
but he had already about him before he suffered a 
savour of holiness, of the anointed; and his blood 
completed the picture. With Louis a similar attempt 
was made. It failed utterly, for nothing awful had 
surrounded him, or indeed could surround a king of 
his time. 

That the fall of Charles was an English, that of 
Louis a French, act is the second point of contrast ; 
and if it be closely examined, that contrast is very 
typical of the two societies. Each is put to death by a 
system whose power has been growing for two genera- 
tions. In England it is a system represented by the 
squires ; in France it is a system represented by the 
professional middle class. In England the economic 
power of a few men, in France that of a large and much 
poorer group, isthe enemy of the throne. In what fol- 
lowed the deaths of Charles and of Louis you may see 
the same difference. In the one case the squires make 
themselves all powerful. The Universities, the land, 
the whole policy of the country becomes increasingly 
the property of the ‘‘ upper class.” The central power 
passes from less to less: broken easily in James, 
it is timid under the first Georges, inept under the last, 
and with the long reign of Queen Victoria it disappears. 
In the other the central power, already strong, is 
strengthened. The French king was not strong enough 
for the egalitarian necessities of the nation ; he did not 
sufficiently break the remnants of oligarchic polity in 
France ; the Jourgeotste, which had become the brain 
of the nation, formed such a State as best expressed 
their power, and within halfa generation of Louis’s 
death you have the Administration, the Judicature, and 
in the main the Army also organised for the intelligence 
of the towns to govern, distributed into offices far too 
numerous for a privileged order and of a character 
too laborious for the wealthy to desire them. 

The book which has suggested this contrast is 
Mr. Fea’s magnificent monograph upon the last two 
years of Charles's life. Reading it in the midst of work 
upon the Revolution such a contrast as has been 
sketched was imposed upon the writer. But that 
monograph merits a more detailed appreciation than 
such random suggestions can afford. 

The externals of the book are admirable. The 
binding is stamped with the same pattern as is tooled 
upon the Bible which Charles gave to Archbishop 
Jaxon ; the whole work is full of illustration—by which 
I mean not picturesso much as graphicexamples of what 
the monograph describes—a mass of photogravures 
gives the relics of the King, the houses and rooms in 
which he lay from his flight to his execution ; some 
forty great plates present the portraits of every actor 
in these two years, from Charles himself to Bradshaw— 
whose face, by the way, on page 134, is one of the finest 
effects of modern process-work. It is a pity the name 


of the house to which we owe these excellent results is 
not given—at least I could find no mention of it. 
Goupil’s would be proud of them, and if they are 
English work, then our process printers have caught 
up their rivals upon the continent. 

The most notable portrait in the book is the 
coloured frontispiece, areproduction of Lely’s picture. 


It is a first-rate example of what illustration can do for 
history, and how it can supplement writing ; thus, if 
you look closely at this unique picture in particular you 
see the fascination which that face had for the few that 
saw it intimately and often. The full and rather coarse 
lips, the over-long and oppressive nose, do not mark 
the face. It is the eyes with their majestic subtlety 
that betray the character. 

It would, in this connection, be of interest to 
digress a little upon the word ‘‘ weak ” which has been 
applied to Charles as to Louis with such freedom and 
such singular inaptness. It is a modern and feminine 
word. Our forefathers considered rather the mascu- 
line side of a man’s action, whether it was just, 
whether it was wise. If a parallel ean be drawn 
between some unconscious tone of the soul and 
the strength of the muscles of the body, then in the 
things of the soul Charles was an athlete. His single 
political purpose ; his tenacious diplomacy even in the 
midst of peril to attain that purpose; his ability to 
conceal or restrain upon occasion his most poignant 
sympathies, were the rarer for the nervous age in 
which they appeared. Cromwell (for example) breaks 
faith upon no fixed rule, at random. He vapours without 
ceasing and fills his mouth with phrases—and Cromwell 
was but one of hundreds of the same sort up and down 
England. The Royalist side had plenty of rhetoric and 
still more of unpurposed violence. Charles in the 
midst of all this maintains his exactitude and modera- 
tion of words and his clear though hopeless object of 
maintaining the monarchy. It is a singular figure, 
self-possessed and clear in the midst of flames, 
suffering from over-subtlety at a moment waen 
all around him were suffering from the crudest 
forms of enthusiasm. Contrast the words in 
which his enemies indict him with those he uses on the 
scaffold, or any one of the Hebrew ejaculations of 
the time blurted out upon every commonplace occasion 
with Charles’s short ‘‘ Let us think of our great work ” 
when death was upon him. No: weak is the last word 
to apply to him ; though it is certain that such men are 
ill-fitted to govern periods of disease. 

The plan of the book is simply, after a short intro- 
duction, to give, in modernised spelling, the contem- 
porary accounts of the two years and of the execution. 
It is a plan well imagined and accurately carried out, 
under the just conception that original sources are the 
life of history. The careful diary which opens the book 
and gives it unity, followed by a chapter on the personal 
relics of the king, complete the contemporary records 
and make Mr. Fea’s book fina/. It is very rarely that 
one can write that word, even of a monograph, in 
historical work. But here it is just. There is nothing 


left to be done. H. BELtLoc. 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


Lire, LETTERS, AND LITERARY ROMANCES OF J. H,. SHortuHovse. 
Edited by his wife in two volumes. London: Macmillan 
and Co., Limited. 17s net. 


Tue Life and Letters of Mr. J. H. Shorthouse will perhaps 
not be widely read. The author of John Inglesant bore no 
part in the strenuous life of the market place. As one of 
his biographers writes: “The flowing tide of civic demo- 
cracy had no charm for Mr. Shorthouse.” The interest 
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these volumes will excite is entirely intellectual and literary, 
and they will chiefly appeal to those who can remember the 
enthusiasm with which the appearance of John Inglesant 
was greeted in the early eighties. 

To understand this enthusiasm and to estimate Mr. 
Shorthouse fairly, it is necessary to realise some of the 
circumstances in which John Inglesant was written. Mr. 
Shorthouse was a business man, living in one of the largest 
business centres of England. Born in 1834 of Quaker stock, 
he lived and died in the neighbourhood of Birmingham, and 
when it is borne in mind that he never crossed the Channel 
the second volume of John Inglesant is indeed a marvel 
of imaginative insight. Early in life he found the 
Society of Friends too limited in outlook for his reli- 
gious aspirations, in which Church order and historical 
associations played a great part. He was baptised into 
the English Church shortly after his marriage, and few 
members of the Anglican Communion have been more 
loyal to its best teaching. Taking for his keynote the 
sacramental theory, he accepted it with a breadth of out- 
look and freedom of expression which greatly puzzled those 
who were anxious to label him under an appropriate title. 
To those who looked only on the surface he was either an 
agnostic of the Platonic school or he differed little from 
a disciple of the Church of Rome. Platonic he was and 
Catholic he was, but what he most desired to be known 
as was a faithful member of that aspect of the 
Church of England which George Herbert represented in 
the seventeenth century. Naturally enough, Birmingham 
found him difficult to label satisfactorily. “ Broad Church 
Sacramentalism” has been used to describe his religious 
views, but even this widely embracing phrase does not fit 
his mystical temperament and ardent religious spirit. 

Such a strange personality needed a wider atmosphere 
than could be found in Birmingham for its recogni- 
tion and appreciation. Except in quietly fulfilling busi- 
ness and domestic duties, the life of Mr. Shorthouse was 
uneventful.) An unfortunate delicacy of physique obliged 
him to live a retired life. Excitement of any kind 
brought on a terrible stammer, and worse evils than this 
had threatened his early years. But suppression on the 
active side of life only increased the need of some intel- 
lectual outlet, and to write a book, “if it was only quite 
a little book which nobody read,” became a necessity for 
him. For some years he collected materials without 
having any clear idea of a plot, though from the first he 
must have shaped his thoughts to a historical romance. 
As time;went on, his wife tells us, 

“he found just what he wanted—the story of a knight 
who, on returning from a crusade, met and forgave the 


murderer of his brother. Round this one incident was 
woven the story of John Inglesant.” 


The book itself, written as it was in leisure hours after 
business, took ten years to finish. Its publication was 
a matter of still more difficulty. Apparently he was too 
modest of its-merits to offer it to any publisher, and for 
some time he did not feel quite satisfied in bringing it out 
at his,own expense. But friends realised its worth, and 
in 1880 he was persuaded to print privately some hundred 
copies. One of these came into the hands of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, who showed it to Mr. Gladstone, who enthu- 
siastically admired it, while at the same time she did still 
greater service by bringing it to the notice of Mr. Alex- 
ander Macmillan, who promptly recognised its merits and 
the book was brought out in 1881. Appearing as it did 
at a time of restless religious controversy it was gladly 
welcomed by those who were fighting against the didactic 
utilitarianism of the Herbert Spencer school. At the 
same time its originality and charm attracted many who 
would otherwise have been repelled by its religious side. 
So entirely is his name associated with this work of 
genius that Mr. Shorthouse would :have lost nothing— 
indeed, gained much—if he had published no 
other works of fiction. His later works were 
necessarily judged by the standard of his first, 
and with the exception of Little Schoolmaster Mark, 
all fell far below it. Stories which might have attracted by 
a certain quaint simplicity of idea and style were 


compared to a book unique both in conception and 
execution, and written with all the finish which ten 
years of careful thought and work could give. Fortu- 
nately for the lasting reputation of Mr. Shorthouse, the 
public have had time to forget these later publications. 
Sir Percival appeared in 1886, and was quickly followed 
by Blanche Lady Falaise, Countess Eve, and a collection of 
short stories of which A Teacher of the Violin shows 
especially the delicacy of imagination which none of his 
stories lack. Blanch Lady Falaise was his own favourite, 
but it is a book which could never have been popular, and 
following upon John Inglesant it received a succes 
d’estime at best. Of all Mr. Shorthouse’s minor stories 
Little Schoolmaster Mark is the one most likely to live. 
Those interested in “trying to reconcile the artistic with 
the spiritual aspect of life” will find much that is sugges- 
tive in it. Canon Ainger was enthusiastic in its favour, 
and made it the text of a sermon preached in the Temple 
Church, But its charm was too religious and elusive for 
most readers. 

The last ten years of Mr. Shorthouse’s life were spent 
in almost complete retirement, but he kept up a frequent 
correspondence with many interesting people. Lady 
Welby’s writings appealed to him greatly, and many of his 
most intimate letters are addressed to her. With Mr. 
Edmund Gosse and Mr. Arthur Galton the correspondence 
was more literary, and his letters to the present’ Bishop 
of Southwark are spread over many years and are full of 
Church and social matters. But Christian Socialism did 
not attract him, and the views of the Bishop of Birming- 
ham (Dr. Gore) surprised and annoyed him, though he 
could not resist being interested in the man. Religion, 
philosophy, and certain sides of art were all-sufficient for 
Mr. Shorthouse. 

Space does not permit of more than a passing word on 
the “Literary Remains” which make up the second 
volume. Some of the papers are published here for the 
first time and some are reprints from various magazines. 
They were written at various periods of his life, many of 
them having been essays read before a club as quite a 
young man. All are interesting to those who know Mr. 
Shorthouse, but all are not equal in merit, and some 
require unusual imagination in the reader to be under- 
stood. But it will always be a small public by whom his 
writings will be appreciated. 





IRELAND AFTER THE UNION. 


Tue Viceroy’s Post-BAG. By Michael MacDonagh. London: 
John Murray. 


No period of modern Irish history is less generally 
familiar than that of the opening years of the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Lecky’s volumes bring the story down to 
the passing of the Union and no writer has yet attempted 
to carry on his work. The handbooks hurry over the 
years between the disappearance of the Grattan Parlia- 
ment and the rise of the Catholic Association, conveying 
the impression that, with the exception of the Emmet 
insurrection, nothing happened that was worth recording. 
As a matter of fact the period is full of interest, and a 
historian in search of a subject could not do better than 
narrate the history of Ireland from the retirement 
Grattan to the rise of O’Connell. Meanwhile, the 
materials for such a task are steadily accumulating. 

Mr. Lecky’s vain search in Dublin Castle for the 
correspondence of Lord Hardwicke, the first Lord Lieu- 
tenant after the Union, led him to the belief that it had 
been destroyed ; but the mystery was cleared up in 1901, 
wher the papers which had been carried off by him on 
the termination of his Viceroyalty were sold to the British 
Museum. From this source Mr. MacDonagh, already 
known to students of Irish history by his lives of O ‘Connell 
and Bishop Doyle, has compiled an exceedingly interest- 
ing and valuable book. The passages which connect the 
documents are written in a somewhat colloquial style, and 
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the editor strangely omits to inform his readers that cer- 
tain of the extracts have already appeared in print. But, 
though a work of greater value to students might have 
been produced by a more careful editor, the volume as it 
stands throws a flood of light on the moral and material 
state of the country during the years immediately succeed- 
ing the passage of the Union, and adds a great deal of 
new matter to our knowledge of the Emmet rebellion. 

The first and larger half of the volume is devoted to 
the task of Lord Hardwicke in satisfying the countless 
claims sent in by or on behalf of the supporters of the 
Union. As everyone knows, the opposition to the Union 
came from the Protestants, not from the Catholics, the 
latter welcoming any prospect of escape from the Orange- 
men and relying on the understanding given by Corn- 
wallis and Castlereagh that Catholic emancipation, though 
forming no part of the instrument itself, would follow as 
soon as possible. Pitt’s unsuccessful attempt to redeem 
the pledge led to his resignation, and Cornwallis, whose 
honour was pledged to emancipation, immediately fol- 
lowed suit. Addington had no leanings towards justice 
to Ireland; but Hardwicke, a man of high character and 
moderate abilities, was sent to Dublin with orders to 
pacify the Catholics by a mild administration. His papers 
show, what he would have been the first to admit, that 
his troubles came not from the disappointed Catholics 
but from the shameless importunity of Protestant suitors. 
When Mr. Ingram wrote his book on the Union during 
the Home Rule crisis, he was unacquainted with the 
Hardwicke papers ; and those who have learned from that 
work of elaborate paradox to regard the Union as a piece 
of honest statesmanship should read the list of Union 
engagements, which fills ten pages of this volume, classified 
under the five heads of Church, Civil and Law Engage- 
ments, Honours, and Pensions. The corruption that pre- 
ceded the passage of the Union was but a small part of 
the total. This disgraceful document threw a shadow 
over the entire Viceroyalty of the high-minded Hardwicke, 
and the pages of this volume record the loathing with 
which he discharged the liabilities contracted before his 
appointment to office. In this undignified scramble for 
place bishops and lawyers, nobles and country gentlemen, 
tradesmen and journalists, in a word, every class and sec- 
tion of the Protestant community are represented. In 
the lengthy list only four Catholic names appear. The 
function of the Catholic population was to supply the 
funds out of which their Protestant oppressors were main- 
tained and rewarded. 

It is difficult to select from such a mass of meanness, 
sycophancy, and greed. Where all is disgraceful, it is 
perhaps the clerical scramble that provokes our strongest 
repugnance. The fifth chapter describes the unavailing 
opposition of the Primate of Ireland to the appointment 
of one of the sons of Fitzwilliam’s foe, John Beresford, to 
the bishopric of Kilmore, a see in his own province. 
“Mr. Beresford,” wrote the Primate, “is reported to be 
one of the most profligate men in Europe. ee 
pave six bishops under me. Three are men of tolerable 
moral character but are inactive and useless, and two 
are of acknowledged bad character. Fix Mr. Beresford 
at Kilmore, and we shall then have three very inactive 
bishops, and, what I trust the world has not yet seen, three 
bishops in one district reported to be the most profligate 
men in Europe.” But the protest was useless, and Beres- 
ford was appointed. Another example of clerical greed 
is so barefaced as not to be without an element of humour. 
On the night of the Emmet rebellion, as all the world 
knows, Lord Kilwarden and his nephew were murdered in 
the street by the mob. The following morning, that is about 
nine hours after the occurrence, the Viceroy found the 
following letter on his table from the Provost of Trinity 
Coilege: “The horrid murders of last night have left a 
living vacant, held by my lamented friend, Lord Kilwar- 
den’s nephew. Should your Excellency think proper to 
confer it on my son I shall feel a great private obligation, 
added to my unfeigned and high respect.” We do not 
learn if the suggestion was adopted ; let us hope not. The 


lawyers were little better than the clergy, and, indeed, in 
the mad race for gold all self-respect was flung aside. It 
is something of a shock to find “Humanity Martin,” the 
founder of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and author of the first bill for their protection, 
“conspicuous among the sleepless hunters for place in 
return for services rendered to the cause of the Union,” 
though one of the greatest of Irish landlords. 

The second part of the volume is devoted to the 
Emmet Insurrection, in regard to which we learn many 
interesting details, without, however, being led to revise 
our judgment of that unfortunate episode. The recent 
publication of the diary of Thomas Addis Emmet during 
his residence in Paris in 1802-3 made clear the conflicting 
views of the Irish colony and the hopelessness of expect- 
ing any real assistance from France. The insurrection 
was arranged and carried out in the absence of any and 
every element of success. The documents drawn from 
the Hardwicke Papers, and supplemented by those of the 
Home Office, make it more obvious than ever that Emmet 
was a dreamer who lived in a romantic world of his own, 
ignorant alike of the forces he was opposing and of the 
men on whom he was to rely. Though he stands by the 
side of Wolfe Tone in the memory of Irish Nationalists, 
no two men could be less alike. Tone was the most 
formidable enemy that English rule ever had in Ireland, 
at once a practical man and an idealist, with a full recog- 
nition of the magnitude of the task he set before himself. 
Emmet, though of more attractive character and of many 
lovable qualities, believed that his appearance in the 
streets of Dublin in his gorgeous uniform would be the signal 
for the rising of the country and the toppling over of 
the English ascendancy like a house of cards. The tragic 
events of the night of the rising are once more set forth, 
and the adventures of the hero, who, sickened by the 
excesses of his followers, fled on the first sight of blood, 
are carefully traced. The most interesting of the new 
material is that which relates to the love of Emmet and 
Sarah Curran, and to the brutal selfishness of the great 
advocate whose thoughts were engrossed in preventing the 
affections of his daughter from endangering his own 
prospects of official advancement. “He appeared before 
the Privy Council,” says Mr. MacDonagh with just sar- 
casm, “and after examination was dismissed without a 
stain on his mean and contemptible character.” Emmet, 
on the other hand, grew with adversity, and his last letters 
and speeches reveal a true and pathetic dignity. His 
insurrection involved the shedding of much innocent 
blood, and plunged Ireland still deeper into the bog of 
coercion; but history speaks kindly of himi for his un- 
quenchable confidence in the ultimate resurrection of his 
country and for his unselfish devotion in a time of apostasy 


and greed. 
G. P. Goocn. 





THE SUDAN UP TO DATE. 
Our SupAn: Its Pyramids and Progress. By John Ward, 
F.S.A. London: John Murray. 

Mr. Joun Warp has written several books very useful to 
the traveller in Egypt, and at the present moment, when 
tourists are beginning to go to Khartoum, he could not 
have had a better idea than a book on the Sudan. The 
pity is that he could not have given to the subject a little 
more time and thought. He has brought together a splendid 
and multifarious collection of photographs and engravings, 
and he has the modesty to say to his readers, “ Skip the 
letterpress, the pictures will teach you all you need to 
know.” He seems, indeed, to have followed his own 
counsel. For the letterpress is little more than a long 
series of hops, skips, and jumps, from one subject to 
another, with no connecting link except some distant asso- 
ciation with the Sudan. The text is, indeed, little more 
than a series of notes, thrown together without either style 
ot method, or the remotest attempt at system. 
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In this light and airy way Mr. Ward takes us through 
the Sudan, down the valley of the Nile, throwing out 
cursory observations on natives, temples, pyramids, and 
Pharaohs. It is, perhaps, a pity that he should include in 
his rambling dis-ourse such a highly technical subject as 
the irrigation of the Sudan. Mr. Ward must be supposed 
to know something about the Nile; but he makes the 
extraordinary mistake of imagining that a dam at the 
Second Cataract would have the effect of giving perennial 
irrigation to the Sudan. The idea of a dam at the Second 
Cataract was considered and rejected by the highest ex- 
perts ; but, whatever advantage it might have, it could cer- 
tainly not make the Nile run up hill. The country which it 
would benefit would be Nubia, and not the Sudan, 
and the projects for irrigating the Sudan are all con- 
cerned with the waters of the White Nile beyond Fashoda 
or the Blue Nile at its head waters of Lake Tsana. The re- 
cent decision of the Egyptian Government against raising 
the Assuan dam throws the whole problem of the Nile 
waters open once more ; and it will doubtless revive Sir W. 
Garstin’s proposal for diverting the White Nile as far 
South as Bor. Happily Egypt has a cautious ruler, and 
the despatch which Mr. Ward publishes from Lord Cromer 
shows that there is no danger of precipitate action. A sum 
of £2,400 has been put aside annually for further inquiry 
into Sir William Garstin’s scheme. The benefit of the 
Assuan dam has not yet been completely digested by 
Upper Egypt, and there is no hurry to take any further 
liberties with the Nile until the fullest information has 
been obtained. 

It is also to be regretted that Mr. Ward should have 
revived the ;very worst spirit of military jingoism in his 
references to the Sudan war. Mr. Ward always speaks 
of Lord Kitchener’s reconquest of the Sudan as “a war 
of revenge” for Gordon. The expression is both odious 
and untrue., Gordon was the very last man who would 
have wished for such a thing as a war of revenge. He 
loved the people of the Sudan intensely, and even 
the followers of the Mahdi he always treated 
as erring children. Gordon’s memory certainly 
would have been ill-served by that holocaust of 26,000 
Dervishes on the fieldiof Omdurman. But the rulers of 
Egypt had very different motives in that laborious cam- 
paign. The first was to ensure peace within their own 
boundaries, which was never possible as long as the 
Dervish power remained. The,;second was to secure the 
possession of the upper waters of the Nile. These were 
the reasons which ;induced Lord Cromer, after giving up 
the Sudan for ten years, to assent to its reconquest in 
1896-98. 

Mr. Ward entirely fails to give any really truthful 
picture of the present position of affairs in the Sudan. 
For that we have to go:to Lord Cromer’s reports. There 
we learn the facts. ‘The population has been reduced so 
low by the Dervish troubles that there is practically no 
chance of the Sudan becoming a self-supporting State for 
many years. All the talk about cotton-growing and so 
forth must be mere mirage in a country where nine-tenths 
ot the labouring classes have been exterminated. At 
present the Sudan costs Egypt some £200,000 a year. 
It will continue to do so for a long time to come. 
The Sudan was once, indeed, a flourishing and prosperous 
region and may become so again. But that is a matter 
for the remote future. At present the whole justification 
for the holding of it lies in the contention that 
thereby alone we retain our hold on the higher waters of 
the Nile. From that point of view it becomes a conquest 
rendered necessary by modern engineering. That enables 
any civilised race; to divert the waters which give life to 
Egypt. This is the only justification for the tenure of 
the province which Mr. Ward boastfully calls “Our 
Sudan.” The phrase strikes a wrong note. We do not 
hold the Sudan for ourselves. We hold it for Egypt, 
in the belief that if the Sudan were conquered by 
= nation the very life of Ezypt would be “held in 


THE DUCHY OF NORMANDY. 
THE CHANNEL IsLanps. Painted by Henry B. Wimbush. 
Described by Edith F. Carey. London: A. and C. Black. 


It is not quite easy to decide what should be the qualities 
of the literary portion of a book of this kind. It is at 
any rate clear that it should be something better than 
padding and something more than a guide-book, and Miss 
Carey is probably right in endeavouring to interest the 
average reader, without descending to the trivial, by deal- 
ing with the lighter side of those subjects which are of 
most interest to herself. Her aim is to give us a his- 
torical sketch, which shall be correct so far as it goes rather 
than complete, and she does not allow too pedantic a re- 
gard for perspective to keep her from giving a large place 
to legend and tradition. 

The result is a book which is not only interesting, but 
also very free from inaccuracies, a much rarer merit, as 
experience shows, in works on this subject. Of course, this 
statement needs some qualification. Thus one is disposed 
to complain that the latter part of the chapter on “ Law 
Courts and Official Seals” is unlikely to be anything but 
tedious to the reader who is not an expert in heraldry. 
The actual errors we have noted are mere slips—for in- 
stance, for “Governor of Jersey” (p. 69) “ Lieutenant- 
Governor of Guernsey” should be read, and there is a 
misleading observation about the advocates of the Court 
on p. 94. What is more serious is that a desire to be 
brief has sometimes led to obscurity. The paragraph 
which professes to explain the rather complex constitution 
of the Guernsey “States” could not possibly convey any- 
thing to a reader who did not start with a pretty complete 
knowledge, and is surely incorrect in assigning to the 
States “judicial” powers. It is hardly fair to carp at 
omissions in a work of this kind, but one would have liked 
a rather fuller treatment of the language of the islands. 
At any rate Miss Carey, when she tells us that the lan- 
guage of Wace “is the dialect still spoken with very little 
alteration in the country parishes of all the islands,” ought 
to have modified her statement by adding the curious fact 
that there are striking differences between the dialects of 
the various islands, and even of the parishes within them. 
Again, though there are many references to the Militia, 
we get nothing told us of the history and peculiar nature 
of the force except for a brief paragraph about the army 
of Sark. 

But the work has been well done on the whole. 
Slight as it is, it might well serve as a nucleus for fuller 
investigation in what is still to some extent a virgin field. 
And Miss Carey has very skilfully woven the romantic 
element into her work, as in the case of the story of the 
fair Marguerite de Carteret, one of the objects of the early 
affections of Charles II., and possibly the mother of that 
“ historical mystery,” James de la Cloche, whom Miss Carey 
makes more mysterious than ever, arguing, with some 
plausibility, that he ended his career as the Man in the 
Iron Mask. 

Mr. Wimbush’s illustrations are very beautiful, and he 
succeeds admirably in reproducing the wonderful blue of 
the sea in the island bays, though he is rather less happy 
in his colouring of the granite rocks. For his pictures, as 
well as for Miss Carey’s description, Channel Islanders 
will be grateful, and both should do something to instruct 
the “average Briton,” who, as Miss Carey says, is deplor- 
ably ignorant about the oldest of the possessions of the 
Crown. 





THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 
April, 1905. Vol. III. No. 3. 


Tue Bishop of Ripon, laying down the principles of the 
education of a Minister of God, says, “ We should train 
men to know their owntimes ; toextend their study beyond 
the narrow limits of a few centuries ; to explore the facts of 
the religious consciousness in all } » and all ages ; 
to understand that only as they bring theix teaching into 
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ethical contact with men can they expect spontaneous 
recognition of their authority, and to make men realise that 
ethical demands finally force men back into spiritual ex- 
perience.” 

Professor Henry Jones, in writing om Mr. Balfour as 
the sophist, means to draw attention to the one position 
which Mr. Balfour never seems tired of sketching when- 
ever he is led to speak on philosophy. It was duly de- 
scribed last year before the British Association, and this 
latest appearance obviously provoked the present 
essay. Mr. Jones, the professional philosopher, quietly 
lectures Mr. Balfour and would have him know that he 
has not got very far if he is yet troubled with certain ele 
mentary difficulties in the theory of knowledge—there are 
also those who dismiss Bradley as harking back to Greek 
dialectics. Mr. Mallock on the “ Crux of Theism” returns 
to that difficulty which Mill put so rhetorically in his 
posthumous essays—the existence of plagues, famines, and 
earthquakes. He professes to know an argument to solve 
the difficulty, but hardly produces it. In “ Christian, 
Greek, or Goth,” by Mr. H. W. Garrod, these names stand 
for three types of “ morality,” or human cultivation. Mr. 
Garrod seems to be with the “ Vikings” and others, who 
were offended at Christian discouragement of physical 
force. His creed seems to be a following of Nietzsche, with 
an attempt to base it on race psychology. 

We venture to suggest that Mr. Garrod is needlessly 
worried, because “ duty” doesn’t fit in with his northern, 
feudal, chivalrous scheme. He assumes that it is part 
of the northern ideal apparently because Kant made 
much of it. It is just as likely that it is stoic and 
Oriental. In the “ Resurrection of Our Lori and recent 
Criticism,” Mr. Nolloth reaffirms the traditional view 
against those who accept the Gospel narratives up to a point 
and then try to whittle them away. Professor Sorley writes 
on the “ Knowledge of Good”; he is cincerned rather 
with showing what is implied in the existence of moral 
judgments. Romanus writes of the “Historical Jesus 
and the Christ of Experience.” 

“The Religion of Rome—Classical and Christian,” 
by M. A. R. Tuker, is a very keen piece of analysis, and 
some of the illustrations of the difference between 
“Romanism” in Cologne, Ireland, and Italy should 
teach a little discrimination to the blundering and un- 
observant—i.e., to most of us. 

reviews we notice Professor Muirhead cn 
Henry Sidgwick’s Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses ; 
Mr. T. W. Scott on Mr. Haldane’s Gifford Lectures, 
1903-4; The Yogi and His Message, by Swami-Dhar- 
mananda Mahavarats, reviewed by H. A. Dallas; H. 
Stuart Jones on the Golden Age of Classic Christian Art, 
by J. P. Richter and A. Cameron Taylor; Die Syrische 
Didaskalia, reviewed by Vernon Bartlet. 





Peace on Earth. By Reginald Turner. (Alston Rivers. 
6s.)—A very evident earnestness runs through Mr. Turner's 
novel, but it is an earnestness that leads to ndthing con- 
vincing in the end. The story, which opens in Paris, 
finishes at some presumably future date, when all the 
nations are combined in mild Utopian rejoicings over the 
advent of universal Peace. The characters, chiefly con- 
cerned with the law, socialism, and philanthropy, have 
no very obvious connection with each other, in which they 
may very well resemble real life. They are all of un- 
settled convictions, with the exception of Paul, an orphan 
lad brought up by an English anarchist, and introduced 
into the plot for the sole purpose, it would seem, of 
shooting a prominent philanthropist, at the aforesaid peace 
congress and being hanged for it, thereby providing a 
cheerful finish to the tale. The descriptions of starving 
Paris are of the stereotyped order. We might add that 
anarchists do not usually meet in cafés well known to the 
police, or if they do it is more usually for the purpose of 
playing backgammon than of relating their individual 
grievances against society. Mr. Turner is more at home 


in dealing with the less picturesque atmosphere of Eng- 
lish middle-class society. . 





SMITH, ELDER, & 60.’S LIST. 
Mrs. WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MARRIAGE OF “"=3;*-""" 
py waar sruever WILLIAM ASHE 


6s. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ This is probably the best book which Mrs. 
ame oe Ward has yet produced. Lady Kitty is a real human 

eing.”* 

NEW YORK TIMES.—“‘ The Marriage of William Ashe’ 
reveals new depth and beauty with each reading. Its place is 
with the books that do not die. Its author stands among the 
= — writers of fiction to whom the Immortals have passed 

orch. 








NOTICE.—A THIRD IMPRESSION OF 


ROSE OF THE WORLD, 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 


is now ready. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE.—‘‘The best-selling book in New York 
after Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ‘The Marriage of William Ashe.’ ” 
GUARDIAN.—“* Rose of the World’ has a charm, a distinction, that many 
works technically more perfect are unable to show. . . . It has something 
indefinable that is not given by one novel in a hundred.” 





ITALIAN LETTERS OF 
impression A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON, 
With 24 Portraits, Views, &c. 8vo, 1os. 6d. net. 


WORLD.—“‘ One of the most interesting books of the season. . . . Chatty, 
vivacious, observant, good-humoured, pleasantly descriptive, and teeming with 
references to famous and — peop ie, and to places and events of interest, 


these letters are models of their 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 


Large Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


DAIL} NEWS.—‘ Some charming letters... .. The author writes with 
that intimacy of self-revelation which is the secret of charm in correspondence.” 





By T. B. 





NOVEL BY G. F, BRADBY. 
Just Published. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MARQUIS’S EYE. 


By G. F. BRADBY, 
Author of “ Joshua Newings; or, The Love Bacillus.” 

*," The story tells the curious adventures which befell a good young man 
after an —— whereby he exchanges a damaged eye of his own for the eye 
of a gay French Marquis, and consequently sees life through a strangely sophis- 
ticated medium. 


NEW NOVEL BY ELEANOR GCG. 


On June 16th. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ROSE OF LONE FARM. 


By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, 


Author of “‘ Turnpike Travellers,” ‘‘ Travels Round our Village,” “‘ F 
Thatched Cottage,"&c. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


*," Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be ha to send, t [fi 
application, a copy of their CATALOGUE, containing & List of 8 der ean 
and 6s. Popular Novels, together with a large number of Mis- 


NEW 





HAYDEN. 





3s. 6d., Se 
cellaneous Works. 
Among the Authors whose works are comprised in several Novel Series 
are the following : 
Henry Seton Merriman. Mrs. Humph . 
Seanter <. Weyman. Mrs. Henry ‘ae Is Steve. 
Sir A. nan yle. Mrs. Oliphant. 
A. E. W. Mason. The Author of ‘Molly Bawn.’ 
Sasheuy Hope. The Author of ‘John Her- 
Rider gard. My * 
Ss. R. Cros ett. " Ha in Aide. 
Berna a + — hee Mrs. Gaak A eee 
. 4 Ps. 
si — e Holme odgson Burnett. 
W. E Norris. 4 =. . 








Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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Y A Superior Aerated Water. 


Aerated water when properly compounded is a 
most refreshing drink. In summer time, espe- 
cially, it has much to recommend it in preference 
to stimulants. 

When it is made with the care and cleanliness 
that characterises CANTRELL & COCHRANE’S 
GINGER ALE it is undoubtedly the best thing 
you can drink. 


Cantrell & Cochrane’s 
Belfast 


Ginger Ale 


has gained a reputation as ‘‘ The World’s Most 
Wholesome Beverage.” Everybody likes it. 
Miss Ellen Terry says it is surely the best Ginger 
Ale ever manufactured. ‘ 

True—it is. 

Unlike other Ginger Ales its flavour is extremely 
delicate. Not the hot, burning taste usually found 
in Ginger Ale, but delightfully smooth and 
palatable. 

It is made from the purest water known, drawn 
from the famous Irish wells—St. Patrick’s and 
the Cromac Springs (situated on Cantrell & 
Cochrane’s property) and only the finest of 
flavouring ingredients are used, 

That is the simple secret ofits success—nothing 
more—but absolute purity is observed in every 
detail of its manufacture. 

Two kinds—“ Dry Imperial ” and “ Aromatic.” 
Try both. 

Obtainable at Harrods, Whiteley’s, all Stores, Wine Merchants, Grocers, and at 
all good Hotels, Clubs, &e. 
Also ask for ‘“‘ Club” Soda, C. G C.’s Lemonade, and Sparkling Montserrat. 








A sample CASE containing 3 Bottles of Cantrell & Cochrane’s ‘‘ Dry 
Imperial” Ginger Ale and 3 Bottles of ‘‘ Aromatic” may, by mentioning The Speaker, 
be obtained from the London Agents: Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Findlater’s 
Corner, London Bridge, London, S.E., carriage, case, and bottles free for 2 /- 








Cantrell & Cochrane, Ltd., 


Established 1852. 


By special appointment 
to H.M. 
King Edward VIL, 


the Imperial Houses of 
Parliament, and the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 








. 
Awarded 32 Gold and Prize Medals. 


Belfast. Glasgow. London. 








Y Dublin. 


¥ 


D& H. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 
Money. 

Very easy conditions have prevailed in Lombard 
Street this week, and even the call of about two 
millions on the new Exchequer Bonds and the repay- 
ment to the Bank of advances made last week scarcely 
caused a ripple in the market. Call money has 
fluctuated between 1 and 1} per cent., and the India 
Council renewed a considerable amount at 2 per cent. 
for a month, but it should be noticed that the period 
covers the end of the half year when there is sure to be 
some temporary stringency. The outflow of currency in 
connection with the holiday has scarcely had any effect, 
although it constitutes an appreciable drain from the 
resources at the command of the market. This is 
perhaps mainly due to the large influx of gold from 
abroad. During the week covered by the Bank Return 
4796,000 on balance has gone into the central stock, 
and there is still a good deal of bar gold to go in the 
same direction unless a demand for the metal suddenly 
springs up from the continent. Of that thereis no sign 
at the moment, but Paris has been selling securities 
rather freely of late, and both the Paris and Berlin 
exchanges have moved against London. But even 
ifthis creates a demand for gold in the market it is 
unlikely that the Bank’s stock will be encroached upon 
for some time to come. 

STAGNANT STOCK MARKETS. 

On Monday it was announced that the Stock Ex- 
change would be closed on Saturday, and with the 
Settlement in mines commencing on Friday there was 
little temptation to enter into fresh commitments. 
Business indeed has been almost completely at a stand- 
still apart from the squaring up of books in anticipa- 
tion of the helidays, and under the circumstances it is 
very surprising that the tone has been so well main- 
tained. Certainly the adverse factors are much more 
prominent than the favourable at present. Gilt-edged 
securities naturally benefit from the ease in the Money 
market, but they cannot break away entirely from the 
general conditions and Consols are fully 4 below the 
last making-up price, in spite of a fairly steady invest- 
ment demand. Home Railways are wofully neglected— 
there is ‘‘ nothing to go for” the market plaintively 
admits. Foreign and colonial railways receive a 
certain amount of support, although many of them 
have seen their best days for some time to come, and in 
the Miscellaneous sections there are sporadic outbursts 
of activity, but they never amount to much. Yankees 
are becoming more and more demoralised in spite of 
franctic efforts to sustain prices. But the market must 
pay the penalty of inflation and over-speculation, and 
it has not yet dreed its weird. The Equitable trouble 
looks more serious the more it is probed, and whole- 
sale resignations from the board have been announced 
this week. The affair looks like resolving itself into a 
struggle between the Harriman-Rockefeller interests 
and the Goulds, and whichever side wins there will 
probably be reprisals. Up to now the Gould faction 
has had the best of it, but the Frick report discloses 
a state of affairs which cannot be allowed to continue. 
KAFFIRs. 

With Paris selling rather persistently it is of 
course impossible for the Kaffir Circus to be very cheer- 
ful, while the public here are either quietly cutting their 
losses or, at any rate, not buying. It is said that the 
Paris sales are due toa ‘‘ bear” raid, but I am much 
more inclined to think that real stock is being unloaded, 
although the players may elect to confuse the position 
by withholding delivery. A big ‘‘ bear” account would 
help the market immensely, and naturally its sup- 
porters would like that view of the situation to be 
accepted. On merits, the ‘‘ bears” have unquestion- 
ably all the best of the argument, but they have to 
fight very powerful interests, and the fact that prices 
have been kept at such a high level (far above intrinsic 
values) during all these years of depression is suffi- 


cient proof of the risks of selling short. Never- 
theless, it is becoming more evident that the big 
houses are getting very near the end of their re- 
sources. The “Six Million Trust” is really an 
admission of weakness, and it will not go far to sup- 
port a market in which two or three hundred millions 
(nominal) are involved if any severe strain is put upon 
it. Efforts may be made to give the market an ap- 
pearance of activity and buoyancy, but they will be 
perfectly futile if the public maintain their present 
apathetic attitude. And the public are being steadily 
educated to regard the situation from a strictly critical 
point of view. This week there has been a most 
damaging exposure of the hollowness of the Chartered 
Company’s finance showing that on railway deben- 
tures alone the white population of Rhodesia have to 
carry a debt of £900 per head, representing in inte- 
rest not far short of £1 per week for every man, 
woman, and child in the country. Such a load must 
obviously be paralysing to the development of any 
industry, while on the Rand complaints are beginning 
to be heard that the cost of Chinese labour will involve 
the reduction of dividends and prevent fresh capital 
flowing into the industry. Decidedly the prospects 
for Kaffir shares are not encouraging. 

EXTRAVAGANCE. 

Mr. Edgar Speyer read a most suggestive paper at 
the meeting of the Institute of Bankers on Wednesday 
evening, dealing principally with the enormous increase 
in national and municipal expenditure and its effects on 
the commercial and industrial position of the country. 
The figures he quoted are certainly high!y significant, 
and most people, I think, will agree with his view that 
individual extravagance has kept pace with that of the 
State and local authorities. Sooner or later, and most 
probably sooner, we shall have to pay dearly for this 
reckless waste of the nation’s wealth, and Mr. Speyer 
is evidently of opinion that we have not nearly reached 
the nadir of depression yet. This is not a very 
pleasant view, but I am sadly afraid it is only too well 
founded. 

BRAZILIAN LOAN PROTEST. 

As mentioned above, a Brazilian Government loan 
of three millions has been offered this week through 
Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Sons. But the Rio de 
Janeiro Harbour and Dock Company has come forward 
with a serious charge against the Government. When 
the first part of the loan (amounting in all to £8, 500,000) 
was issued two years ago this company objected on the 
ground that the security offered belonged to it. A 
compromise was arrived at and the protest withdrawn, 
but the company asserts that the terms of the agree- 
ment have been flagrantly violated by the Brazilian 
authorities,and an appeal have been made to the Stock 
Exchange not to grant a settlement or quotation to 
the new issue. It is almost impossible for an outsider 
to decide satisfactorily on the merits of the dispute, 
but it would surely have been desirable to get the points 
at issue definitely settled before subscriptions were 
invited to the present loan. 

THREE INSOLVENT BANKS. 

They scarcely deserve to rank as ‘‘ banks,” perhaps 
—at least, in the public estimation—but they are likely 
to provide some sensation before their affairs are wound 
up. Reference was made here last week to the 
Economic Bank, and its position is very much worse 
than anticipated. It appears that practically all its 
cash was lodged with the Financial and Commercial 
Bank, against which a compulsory winding-up order 
has been granted, and very little seems likely to be 
saved from the wreck, as most of the free securities 
held are unquoted and of extremely doubtful value. 
The International Bank of London, which came to 
grief about a year ago, is also in a very bad way, and 
it will be a great pity if the efforts being made to bury 
it quietly without proper investigation are successful. 

LoMBARD. 





